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Wren* and subsequent writers: but it seems now to be 
generally admitted that the term was misapplied ; for the 
heavy and cumbrous style of architecture which pre- 
vailed over Europe from the fourth to the twelfth cen- 
tury was a rude and incorrect imitation of the Grecian, 
as handed down through Roman models. In England it 
was called Saxon, because it obtained during the period 
of the Saxon dynasty: but it is to be traced to our Ro- 
man conquerors, whose skill and science were lost in the 
amalgamation of their descendants with the uncivilised 
Britons. When England became part of Christendom 
in the sixth century, the Pagan temples were conse- 
crated to Christian worship. By degrees the emissaries 
of the Pope manifested their zeal by teaching their con- 
verts to raise superior structures of stone after Roman 
models. Some of our abbots are said to have hired 
workmen from Rome, and themselves to have made 
journeys thither, for the purpose of studying the archi- 
tecture of St. Peter’s. When the Danes and Normans, 
who, as Pagans, wero relentless in the destruction of} 
Christian churches, were themselves converted, they be- 
came equally zealous in the erection of those monuments 
of their penitence and faith that still exist in vast num- 
bers in England and Normandy. All the Norman 
bishops seem to have been skilled in architecture ; for 
almost every cathedral church in our island was re-built 
by one or other of them within halfa century after the 
conquest. Their object was to unite the sublime and 
beautiful. Tfence, on the onc hand, the length and lofti- 
ness of their buildings; on the other, the elegant deco- 
rations and the series of arches which form an unrivalled 
masonic vista. This, which is called the “ pointed 
style,” was gradually improved by the efforts of Nor- 
mans, English, and French, at a time when those people 
were intimately connected by political ties; and, instead 
of being derived from either Goths or Italians, was pro- 
bably the fruit of Norman zeal and ingenuity, and_ the 
pure growth of English soil. 

But to return from this digression. In onc of the first 
stages in Sweden I was accompanied through a forest of 
firs by a fine girl of cightcen. She jumped up and took 
her seat behind with all the confidence of a man and the 
innocence of a child. At the end of the stage, she 
mounted her nag, and returned to the plough or the 
farm. ‘There is a peculiar simplicity in the Scandina- 
vians. They are unacquainted with some of the deco- 
rums and perhaps more of the evils of a higher state of 
civilisation. In one house I entered, a girl of sixteen 
or seventeen, of great beauty of feature, was cooking the 
family meal, with no other garb than a petticoat. In 
another, two men and three women were distributed in 
three beds. My entrance did not disconcert them. One 
of the women arose, and procured me some milk ; while 
the others only stretched themselves to look at the 
stranger. ‘The men turned, and yawned; then com- 
posed themselves tor “ a little more sleep and a little more 
slumber.” 

I halted after a journey of eighty miles at Strand, 
where nothing was procurable but milk and butter. ‘he 
hovel was a wretched one, and [ was thoroughly uncom- 
fortable. Perhaps this was owing, in part, to a want of 
equanimity ; for I had been vexed by the bad conduct 
of the man who accompanicd me through the last stage. 
‘Towards the end of it, | had to cross in a ferry the lake 
of Vermelen, from the opposite bank of which the vil- 
lage of Strand is distant a quarter of a mile. On arriv- 
ing at the water-side, no boatmen were at hand; and I 
waited a long time. The owner of the horse then in- 
sisted on unharnessing the animal and returning, be- 
canse it was late in the evening. As it was lis duty to 
convey me to the next post station, I would not suffer 
him to go away; especially as I should have been un- 
able, at that hour and with my ignorance of the lan- 
guage, to obtain another horse. He persisted in his 
determination; therefore IT had no resource but to take 
the beast by force and lead him on the ferry. On such 





'* “Gothic architecture is a congestion of heavy, dark 
melancholy, monkish piles.”— Wren’s Parentalia. 

In direct opposition to these words, in another part of 
the same work, Sir C. Wren speaks of it as consisting of 
‘slender and misshapen pillars, or rather bundles of 
staves and other incongruous props, to support arched 
roofs without entablature.” 
VoL. 1.—15 





occasions, inability to reason with the individual, and a 
consciousness that physical superiority is on the side of 
the villagers, who will always espouse their brother's 
cause, are painfully felt. Buton these and many greater 
annoyances the traveller must calculate, placing them in 
the scale against much enjoyment. 

The next morning I started at halfpast six, and ac- 
complished nearly twelve Swedish, or about seventy-five 
English, miles by cight in the evening. ‘The road lay 
through forests of fir, and was not strikingly beautiful 
inany part. Incessant rain through the day necessarily 
detracted from the pleasure of a drive in an open gig. 
Under less unfavourable circumstances, the surrounding 
country might have worn a better aspect. 

In the course of the day I passed through two towns, 
Carlstad and Christinehamn. Carlstad is situated on an 
island at the northern extremity of the lake of Wenner, 
one of the largest in the world, whose ample surface pre- 
sents an unbroken horizon to the eye of the inland citi- 
zen. The town is named after Charles the Ninth of 
Sweden, by whom it was built. -The streets are long 
and broad. ‘The houses, though built exclusively of 
wood, sometimes attain the height of three stories, and 
have an imposing appearance. Most of them, however, 
are roofed with turf, as is the case with the houses in the 
vicinity ; and these elevated grass-plots, which attract 
the eye of the stranger, produce an effect not altogether 
unpleasing, were it not associated with the dirt of 
the interior. Carlstad is the capital of Wermeland, 
and contains a population of two or three thousand. It 
is the residence of the governor of the province, and a 
bishop’s see. 

The surrounding country abounds with mines of iron, 


constituted by their office the friends of mankind at 
large. National hospitality sancttons what might other- 
wise be deemed an intrusion; for here, as m= India, 
every gentleman’s house is open to a traveller. To my 
surprise the note was returned, with an answer that the 
priest was out. I construed this into an intimation that 
the priest did not understand Latin, and went to the 
post-house, where a better room awaited me than J had 
expected. A forebud was immediately despatched all 
the way to Stockholin; nor was 1 sorry that my body 
should enjoy the day which, in no less merey to our phy- 
sical than spiritual necessitics, is set apart as a season 
of rest. 

On Sunday morning FT attended divine service. The 
language, it is true, was unintelligible; vet there is a 
pleasure in being within the sanctrary where God’s peo- 
ple are met together to honour his holy day. There is 
little difference, as you are aware, on essential points, 
between the Lutheran and English ehurches. The 
priest wears a long robe trailing on the ground, with a 
lappet behind, resembling that of the under-graduates at 
Cambridge. The men and women sit in different parts 
of the church. ‘The service is conducted much like our 
own; but there is more singing, and some part (I sup- 
pose the psalms) is chanted by the minister alone, who 
does not join the congregation in the rest. 

The ceremonies of marriage and baptism are also 
sitnilar to ours. In the one, however, no ring is given, 
as far as I could observe. In the other, water is placed 
thrice on the head of the infant, instead of the forehead 
being thrice marked with the cross. 

The parishes are very large. Twenty, thirty, and 
even forty miles is the commen extent of one. The peo- 
ple have necessarily to go a long way to church. At 





lead, and copper: while the Wenner affords an easy 
means of transportation to Gothenborg, and thence to 
England. ‘The forests of fir and birch in this neigh- 
bourhood are now and then interspersed with alders and 
junipers, which attain a greater height than Ihave ob- 
served in Norway. In these woods there is a great 
quantity of game, with many wild animals. ‘The ca- 
pereali, or cock of the wettt, (now peculiar to Seandi- 
navia, though, in former days, it used to be known 
both in Scotland and Ireland,) abounds in Wermeland 
more than in any other province of Sweden. Its plu- 
mage is exquisitely beautiful, almost bearing comparison 
with that of the hill-pheasant of the Himala; nor is its 
size inferior, as it averages from ten to twelve pounds. 
Woodcocks and blackcocks are not rate. Hares are 
found in great abundance. So are foxes, wolves, bears, 
and lynxes. There are a tew badgers, wild cats, gluttons, 
and clks. In the southern and central parts of Sweden, 
however, the elk is scarcely ever seen, as he does not 
often descend below the sixty-fourth or sixty-fifth de- 
gree of latitude. 

The costume of every district has its peculiarity. 
The dress of the peasants of Wermeland is generally 
black. Their coats are cut straight behind, and have no 
buttons. Their hats are Jow in the middle, and broad 
brimmed. The tout ensemble is ungraceful and triste. 
At Christinehamn, which is a smaller town than Carl- 
stad, I took the precaution to lay in a stock of bread to 
last till I reached Stockholin ; and it was well that I did 
so, for some bacon and an omelet were all that the house 
where I lodged at night could supply; yet they were 
enough for one who had lately bivouacked four nights 
in the region of snow, with provender not so good. 

In the neighbourhood of Christinehamn, and, indeed, 
the observation applies more or less to the whole line of} 
road from Kongsvinger to Westeros, masses of rock are 
scattered over the surface in great confusion. Here, 
enormous blocks of granite, in an isolated position, ex- 
pose their barren surfaces to the gaze and wonder of the 
traveller. There, smaller boulders Ite scattered in’ pro- 
fusion, and partially rounded, as if by the influence of 
water. A heathen might fancy that the sons of Terra 
had prepared them as offensive weapons against thi 
gods ! 

As it was Saturday, I stopped at the gate of the 
vriest’s house in the village of Wall, and sent in a note, 


Wall the environs of the building were crowded with 
little cars; and four or five hundred men were collected 
in the echurch-yard, though the village itself does not 
seem to contain ten houses. There would probably havo 
been a still larger assembly but it rained nearly the 
whole day. 

On Monday I quitted my resting-place at four in the 
morning. A long journey was before me; and as the 
time of arrival at each station was fixed, it was nee ssary 
that it should be punctually observed. At the third post- 
house, only twenty miles trom Wall, 1 had the mortifi- 
cation to learn that the forebud, who ought to have arriv- 
ed on Saturday night, had preceded me by a few hours 
only. ‘Phere is no redress and no possibility of ascertain- 
ing, without the sacrifice of a week, to whom blame at- 
taches, since the man is changed with the horse at each 
relay. Accordingly, I quictly pursued my way, assured 


reaching Stockholm on the morrow. 

At noon [ halted at Orebro, a little town, where T pro- 
cured some meat. It was the only meat execpt bacon 
that I had tasted since entering Sweden six weeks ago; 
unless at Bergen and Christiania, where I dined four 
days; and on the Hardanger fjeld, where we were so 
fortunate as to obtain from a hnntsman the haunch of 
a reindeer. Orebro is a neat town, with a market-place 
and regularly built wooden houses. Here the diet was 


Sweden. [had a letter of introduction to a man at this 
place, who proved to be a bookseller. He spoke English ; 
and it was quite a relief to mect with some one, though 
but for five minutes, with whom I could interchange an 
idea. 

When a man travels in the north, he must make up 
his mind to part with many comforts, and to be content 
even when ground for dissatisfaction exists. On his ar- 
rival at an inn, instead of the officious atttentions of an 
English landlord, he must expect a reception cold as the 
snow on the mountains. He may have to wander him- 


self in search of the half-dressed girl on whom the work 


of the establishment devolves; and when he has found 
her afler a painful search, he must not be angry at the 
assurance that neither bed nor food ean be obtained. 
If he trave! alone in a gig, he will frequently be obliged 
ta unharness the horse himself} and take charge of the 





as on many former occasions, tosay that, with hig per- 
mission, an English traveller would take shelter under | 
his roof for the night. ‘This request was worded as po-| 
litely as my unburnished store of Latin would admit, and | 
prefaced with an observation that the priesthood are | 


tackle till the morning. When the gie is to be cleaned, 
he must at least stand by and overlook the operation, 
thankful that a substitute can be found to save his per- 

nallabour. Delicacy of taste and feeling will suffer an 
hourly martyrdom. He will often be tried by negli- 








of soon overtaking the courier, and resigned all hopes of 


held which clected the present king as crown prince of 
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rence, perversens 
remain unrufiied. Without such a constitution of mind, 
travelling in the north will be a source of constant trial, 
vexation, and pain. 

At five L overtook the forebud at Koping; but T had 
arryed within the influence of the capital of Sweden. 
ilorses are kept waiting at each post, and an avant-cou- 
tier is unnecessary. [had also i arned that from Wes- 
teros, a town fourteen miles beyond the proposed limit 
of my d iy’s journey, a steamer plc s every Tur sday to 

tockholm. Thus, what appeared a imisfortune proved 
vantage; for, being unshackled by the forebud, 1 
was enabled to urge each little nag to a faster pace, and 
nrrived at Westeros at ten o’clock at might, having ae- 


complished a liundred and ten mules in seventeen hours 


and a h 


Westeros is recognised at a great distance by the 
lofty stecple of its cathedral, which is no less picture 

teresting from histerical associations. Llere re- 

| , in the traveller’s resting-place, the weary mort l- 

erie the Fourteenth, whose follies and eric lhies 

lisost forgotten because their penalty was paid by 

misfortunes. Westcros is the capital of Westuiainn- 

land; the residence of a bishop and the governor. \ 

Jong strect forming the main part of the town is wretch- 

cdly paved ; the lun, too, is as uncomfortable as can b 


inagined: so that the town has little of intrinsic merit 
t» recommend it to notice ; but its situation is beautiul. 
Standing on the bank of the Malar, it commands a view 


of the blue waters, now contracted within the limits ofa 


r, and new proudly expanding themselves into a lake 
c } lige] 


vhose sinooth surface is broken by innumerable Littl 


is moruing T embarked on the steamer, and sailed 











eoventy-five miles to Stockholin, down the Malar. As in 
Norwa is ealled a fiord; but, alas! the name alone 
is Norwegian. ‘The mountains and valleys, the flowers 


aud cataract he pieturesque and the sublime, are all 
’ ! i 
wanting. J ecould envy the Norse their country. It is 











treasury of beautics; a pinnacle, when ne cannot 
“il to look with awe and admiration from nature up to 
hatur Grod 
“() fortunati nimium, sua si bona nérint!” 
{i anks alone which we ! tled at Howcther 
! Phey 1 her plain nor mountetious ; but 
du! thy, wad are covered ith for 5 birct 
nd R ftiines ant versed with elm lders 
varty on board v entirely native I tirmed the 
y exceplion, At first Tsu pected a man who bowed 
tle, and had a book hkhe a Quarterly Review in his 
hand. Besides, he leaked proud, and seemed to regard 
tue rest a is infertors. The conclusion was, he must 
Rauvlish! Haprily it proved to be erroneous. 
Woe arrived here at six this afternoon, and to-morrow 
I shall proceed to explore the city. 
My journey from Christiania has been as pleasantasa 
iy iid | ibly be. Pe rhaps you will wonder 
tir men. ervant nor Companion, I can travel 
\ ain out any knowledge of the lan- 
mee s indeed, I wonder also. Sometimes I am reduced 
to extremities to make amyself intelligible, yet seidom 


il to do so in one way or another. A man cannot tra- 
vela fortnight alone in any country without learning 
enouch of the language to get his wants supplied. 'Phis 
I found in Norway, and it was rather tantalising that, 


ust as I began te enjoy the benefit of experionce and 


could talk a little, though very little, with the people, I 
passed into Sweden and had to commence another eram- 
mar. [am without a companion from necessity; with. 
out a servant from choice. It its not here as in France, 
uny, the beaten route of travellers, 








Switzerland, and Ger 





that you meet your countrymen every day and in every 
town. Ona the contrary, you travel miles and miles 4 i 
out secing a rational being A traveller for plea 
ararity. Except in Christiania I did not meet one in 
the whole of Norway, ualess unwitiingly on the road. 
I make this exception, because I passed a gentleman on 
the Fillefjeld who scemed to be English as he did not 
bow. I fancied too that L recognised his features; and, 
on examining the post-books, I found my conjecturc 
borne out by the name. I have not engaged a servant, 
beeause exp rience has led me to the conclusion that tra- 
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velling servants, as a body, are as bad a sect of men as 
exist—the very Cretans of their race; and (as a Hindoo 
i¢@ about the Indians) “ more clever, 


once observed to 1 
more knave.” ‘They are generaliy a source of trouble 
rather than comfort; and the man who can do without 
one is happy.” 

Posting is very cheap. It costs little more than a 
penny a horse for cach mile, including something for the 
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ostler and postilion, who are grateful for a donation of a 
penny or three helitpence cach. As no horses are kept on 
the way, it is necessary to send an avant-courier twenty- 
four hours beforchand to ordcr relays ; and that you must 
caleulate within an hour the period of your arrival at 
each station, or pay jor your bad arithmetic. On the 
punctuality and speed of this forebud depends the com- 
fort of the journey: for if he sleep and you overtake 
him, which is the case three times out of four, you have 
to wait some hours at each post-house, till horses are 
brought from the neighbouring farms, or the more dis- 
tant commons. Every land owner is obliged in iurn to 
supply horses to tie post station. Some of them live at 
a great distance ; consequently, as the remuneration is 
o sinall, the obligation is considered a hardship, parti- 
cularly in the season of harvest, when the cattle are re- 
cured to get in the grain, and the fine weather ts so 
short that the los. of a day.is of material importance. 
The Swedish horses are yet smaller than the Norwe- 
gian 3 generally not above thirteen, and often not above 


gh. In England they would be called 
| 





twelve hands hi 
ponies. "Their manes and tails are kept uncut. ‘The 
ile creatures ure as wild as the forests in which they 
graze. "They get no corn to eat; and are never cleaned. 
When not employed, they are turned loose into the 
woods, to pick up what they can find. Their masters 
are much attached to them. ‘The owner, who almost 
always accompanies, to take back his animal, shows his 
affection ina varicty of ways. If he thinks his beast 
is over-driven, he will intericre by foree or by tears, ac- 
cording as he calculates the driver’s strength compared 
with his own. No bearing-rein is used, and I Neve never 
knowna horse to fall, ‘This, since I have had experience 
of about five hundred, (a hundred and thirty of which 
! have driven harnessed to my gig,) is a high testimony 
to their surefootedness. ‘Their imouths are very hard, 
nor can any force of the arm applied to Swedish bits 
trrest their progress ; but this matters little, since they 
:re governed by the voice ; and will suddenly halt from 
rity ! 


full gallop in obedience to the burr of the driver. The 


tackic consists generally of ropes: and is sometimes 


It- 


large enough to go over two of these diminutive crea- 
tures; while, at others, its deficiency for one is supplicd 
by pieces of string. Yet malgré dirt, size, wildness, 
and tachie, the Swedish horses travel well, and go up or 
lown hill at the full gallop of their little legs, so that you 











' 
' my anake six miles an heur through the day. It is a 


nistake to suppose that a traveller moves quickly in 
ISweden. ‘Ihe smallness of the horses, delay of the tore- 
bud, and numerous hills, con pare to re tard his progress. 
Owing to these causes T never effected more than a Swe- 


dish mile, which is equal to six English miles and eleven 
hundred and forty yards, in an hour. 

The roads are particularly good. ‘They are made and 
kept in repair, like those in the interior of India, by the 
lancholders, who ere responsible for that which passes 
through, or skirts, their esiates. A portion is allotted t 

ch peasant. This is marked by red posts engraved 
with his name and pliced by the way-side, at a distance 
of eighty or a liundred yards irom one another. A’ su- 
perintendent pays periodical visits to cach post station, 
ind delinquents are punished for bad ways. As the soi! 
is one that rapidly tmbibes moisture, rain has no sooner 
fallen than it is absorbed. On Saturday last, though 
during my journey it rained for twelve hours ine ssantly, 
yet, after an hour’s interval, the roads exhibited no signs 
of the torrents that had washed them. ‘This is a great 
coniort; for, with one exception, it has rained every day 
since the 12th ultimo, when first T entered Norway. 


he so 











(rood inns are searee, hey must necessarily 
while the number of travellers is small. At present tlic 


. , 
ecommodations are ecne rally very poor, and the houses 


y ne sna 
latways dirty. The people are for the most part civi! 





d honest; yet not so universally as I was Ied_ to be- 

» A book kept in every inn for the entry of com- 
plaints is a security to the iorcigner, although its revi- 
ston by the magistrate is a matter of mere form. On 
one occasion, a woman, who had charged me three tines 
the proper amount, volunteered to refund the whole if I 
woulderase my complaint from the book. In these houses, 
oor ws they are, you can generally get ecffee, milk, 
eggs, hard bacon, and black rye bread, with a bed, such 
as itis. The price of every article used to be fixed, and 
a tar:ff was hung on the wall of the eating-room, as in 
Prussia: but of late this has ceased to be the case; and 
you may guess who gains by the innovation. ‘Travelling 
as I did, the charges for food and lodging amounted to 
about five shillings a day, which is probably four times 
as much as a Swede would have paid under the old re- 
gulation. 

Still the expense is very trifling, and even were it 









high, it is a privilege to be able to obtain good accommo- 
lations, Whatever they may cost. In the other half of 
“candinavia, the gre und will often be your couch, and 
your knapsack the pillow. Unleavened cakes, far infe- 
ior to Indian chipattees, with inere of husk than the 
Jour of rye, is all the darmer’s cottage can supply. His 
cows are in the mountains, to save the grass of the val- 
leys; and the stock of summer milk is reserved to sup- 
ply cheese for the winter. Of animal food you find 
none, because the peasant eats none, except occasionally 
a herd morsel from the flitch of the late tenant of the 
<ty, who lust year fornicd one, and not the least import- 
ant, of the funily group. ‘Thus the sense of taste finds 
little to minister to its pleasure. But this is a trifling 
drawback. Even the greater privations he expericnces 
weigh little against the enjoyment the tourist derives 
rom the scenery of Norway. It is indescribably beau- 
tiful. But in former letters I have dwelt so much on this 
subject, that 1 uiust now impose a check on my pen. 





—Z—— 
LETTER X. 
Slockholm, 24h August, 1630. 

On the evening of ‘Tuesday, the 17th instant, I reach- 
ed the capital of Sweden. ‘The view of the metropolis 
from the bay down which T sailed was riante and pictu- 
resque. “Phe Malar, an anomalous existence between a 
lake and a river, joins an inlet from the gulf of Bothnia 
in the centre of the town: thus, standing on the main 
bridge, you have salt water on one hand and fresh on 
the other. Before reaching the city, the Malar divides 
itself into two parts encircling an island; which, as well 
as the adjacent banks united by bridges, is occupied by 
handsome buildings. ‘The little bay that runs up thus 
far is the only salt water visible, so that in this respect 
the situation of Stockholi yields to that of Christiania 
and Copenhagen. 

The site of Christiania, indeed, is perhaps as beautiful 
is that of any capital in Europe. Unfortunately, the 
internal are inferior to the external recommendations. 
You enter it with an impression that a plague has lately 
swept away the great mass of the population : you leave 
it with a conviction that the plague still rages. I never 
beheld so melancholy a city. The sombreness of “ Night 
Thoughts” or “ Meditations among the ‘Tombs’ smiles 
at the pall that Christiania wears. 

Jut to return to Stockholm. ‘T'here is little to detain 
a traveller in this regularly built modern city, which 
stands on the site of the ancient towns ol Sictona and 
1¢ parallel rows and formal quadrangles of her 
publie edifices may appear beautiful to a Swede, whose 
ideas are frozen within the sixtieth degree of latitude; 
but they cannot interest a southern tourist. 

Tlie palace, the glory of Scandinavia and pride of the 
north, has attained a premature old age. A miserablu 
covering of plaster intended to hide the shabby brick 
now eraves a cleaner coating to conceal its own shame. 
lie interior is by no means pre-eminently grand. ‘There 
are gilding and dirt in abundance, but there is little ap- 
pearance of either taste or wealth: and a few worthless 
daubs form the royal collection of paintings. Still, the 
wonder is to find any thing of the kind in so northern 
a latitude. ‘The Swedes deserve credit if they follow us 
at the respeetiul distance of two centuries. 

A church, dedicated to the Scraphim, contains the 
dust of a long line of kings. The vault is open. De- 
iscendiny, you find yourself in the presence of what was 
lCharles the Twelfth, Gustavus the Third, and others. 
|'Che clothes are exhibited in which the first of these 
|ereat kings and warriors was shot at Frederikstein. 
| Froin that place I carried away a portion of the rock on 
which he leaned at the moment, and which now forms 
his monumental stone. Historical associations of this 
kind are peenliarly dear to me. ‘They are fraught with 
clossic interest, without carrying the mind back to periods 
where she is lost in the wide expanse of the past. 

It would be neither profitable nor interesting to enter 
on sn account of each public building in Stockholm, 
which has been far better described by a host of travel- 
lers. It is better to dwell chiefly on objects that stand 
out in the high relief of scientific or moral interest, 
touching but lightly on some few otbers of a pleasing 
character, which have dropped unnoticed, as full ears of 
corn, from the sheaves of former gleaners. 

In a literary point of view, there is, perhaps, nothing 
so interesting in the capital of Sweden, as two manu- 
scripts in the king’s library. I have no doubt they are 
mentioned by Dr. Clarke, whose travels in Sweden I have 
not at hand. He will have given their history after a 
thorough investigation. I will therefore only mention 

















them, in order to refer you to his volume. 
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They are both in Latin. ‘The first, called the Codex 
Giganteus, is of enormous size. It is said to be written 
on ass’s skin. It consists of forty books, each of sixteen 
pages; and comprises the whole of the Old ‘Testament, 
(except the books of Kings, of Nehemiah, and Ezra, 
with a large portion of the Apocrypha; several books o! 
Josephus’s antiquities, and the whole of his Jewish wars. 
It contains the interesting and well known passage re- 
garding our Saviour, which alone would render it a 
valuable relic. The version of the Psalms ditfers from 
our own, but I cannot say to what extent. Of the books 
of the New Testament, it contains the Evangclists, the 
Acts, and all the epistles of St. John, St. Peter, and St. 
James; but none of those of St. Paul. Strange as it 
may appear, this singular manuscript ends with a treatix 
on magic, and a gilded picture of the arch enemy of our 
race. From this circumstance it is sometimes called 
“Codex Diaboli.” The Codex Giganteus was taken by 
Gustavus Adolphus froma Benedictine convent at Pracue. 
Its date, though involved in doubt, is attributed to the 
thirteenth century. 

The second manuscript is of a different character. It 
is a treatise on the various discases to which the human 
frame is liable, with a drawing of each case; and pur- 
ports to have been written between the years 134) and 
1412, during the prevalence of a plague in which the 
writer performed sundry wonderful cures. 

Under the library is a museum, cariched by Gustavus 
the Third with paintings and antiques during his sojourn 
in Italy : but the collections of the north are very poor, 
compared with those of Italy or France, or even England. 

Not far from Stoekholm is the town of Upsala, famous 
for its university, in which the great Linnwus was a 
student, and afterwards a professor. In the cathedral is 
a simple tablet on the ground with the inscription * Ossa 
Caroli a Linne.” Such an epitaph, like that Napoleon 
coveted* and Howard obtained, is infinitely superior to 
the overwrought eulogies whose palpable falsity too often 
dishonours the marble and the memory of those whom 
they would immortalise. 

This was the spot were Christina threw off the royal 
diadem, and selfishly deserted a country devoted to her 
person and her reign. It is the fashion to admire this 
queen in all she said and did, but especially in the phi- 
losophy that enabled her, in the prime of life, to renounce 
the splendour of a throne. [ am sadly heterodox. Tn 
Christina and in Charles the Twel:th [ see more to 
blaine than to approve. Each was actuated by scltish- 
ness and vanity, and each sacrificed to personal gvi 
cation the welfare of Sweden. A deterinination not to 
marry; a peevish reluctance to receive the reiterated 
solicitations of the states ; a desire to indulge her favourite 
studies; and a distaste for the treuble of governing ; 
were the motives which influenced the queen to an act 
that might have involved her country in all the troubles 
of a disputed succession and etvil war. We eannot lov: 
the Swede, bound to her country by the ties of kindred 
blood and royal lineage, who could exclaim, “ Enfin me 
voici libre et hors de Suéde, ott j’espere bien ne rentrer 
jamais :?* nor can we admire the philosophy which per- 
mitted a weak repentance of an act so deliberately per- 
formed. 

In Charles the Twelfth the king was lost in the gene- 
ral. He did nothing for his country but exhaust her 
finances and spread the terror of her arins. Like Alex- 
ander, he was the wonder and the torch of the world. 
A voluntary exile from his capital, and almost from his 
country, he never saw the former after the campaign 
that immediately succeeded his coronation. Ever tight- 
ing, flying, or recruiting, he neither knew, nor suffered 
his officers to know, repose; and the civil government 
was necessarily neglected by a sovereign who commanded 
his chancellor to be always “ booted and spurred.” 

I know this opinion militates against many early pre- 
judices; but my conviction is that the historians of 
Sweden have as much overrated Christina and Charles 
the Twelfth, as those of England have Mary Queen of 
Scots and Charles the First; both of whom richly merited 
punishment though not death. The self-same principles 
brought Charles the First of England to the scaffold, and 











* When the writer of these letters was at St. Helena, 
he was informed that Bonaparte, before he diced, ex- 
pressed a wish to have his initial N. engraven on his 
tombstone. 

At Agra, in the northwest of Hindoostan, a magnifi- 
cent mausoleum, such as Europe cannot boast, is erccted 
over the ashes of the great king, conqueror, and lawgiver, 
Akber, whose name stands in solitary grandeur, the sim- 
ple but impressive panegyric of his fame. 





Charles the Tenth of France to an inglorious exile. 
Nomen et omen! i 

In the sanctum of the cathedral is a wooden image of 
the Scandinavian god, Thor: an idol which T had fancied 
had ceased to exist upwards of a thousand years; nor 
did I know that it had survived the dawn of Civilisation. 
To this rudely carved log, human sacrifices were offered 
on this very spot. ‘The ceremony with which a traveller 
is introduced to this block of wood might induce the 
belief that the dark shadows of ‘Thor and Odin, or 
their brethren Brahma and Booch, where still spread 
over this Christian land. It is singular that such a relic 
of superstition should be found in a country so firmly 
devoted to the Lutheran faith; and where, though all re- 
ligions-ate tolerated, an acknowledginent of th ‘ 
sion of Augsburg is demanded from every cat 
civil office. ‘The great opulence of this te iy le 
Adam, an ecclesiastical historian of Bremen, as 
ample of the wealth which navel power never fiils te 
secure. He says that it was entirely ernamented with 
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gold; and that the people were in the habit of asseribling 
there in large numbers to worship the statues of ‘Thor, 
Woden, and Fricca.* 

Not tar from Upsala is the fur-fa 
Dannemora, that yiclds the finest ore in Europe; th 
whole of which is put in requisition for England. It is 
interesting to remark how every thing of every kind 
seeks England as a mart. Bullocks in the wildest part 
of Russia are killed to supply her with tallow. ‘The 
lobsters and herrings of Norway are exported, without 
the reserve of a single fish, to contribute to London's 
Billingsgate. And the steel-yiclding iron of Sweden, 
instead of being purchased for the proximate army of 
Russia, is advantageously exported to the distant shores 
of England, Iron and copper abound in great quantitics 
throughout Sweden. ‘The only limit to the production 
igned by an enactment 
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mea iron mine oO 









of these metals seems to be ass 
which, by protecting timber, i 








especially valuable because, the ore being 

wood instead of coal, the metal is partially 

and therefore with less diiticulty converted into steel, 
iron. ‘b he culiarity 








which is only a purer carbonate 

of the mine of Dannemora consists in its being open. 
“*t. Austle in Corn- 
nd irregular fissu 








There is one such, 1 remember, at 
wall. <A series of fearfully deep a 


extends overa surface of about half a mile, while mounds 





appear in every direction formed of ore, pyrites, and 
scoria. ‘The greatest depth attained is said to be twe 
hundred fathoms; the same as in the Cornish minc 
Delkooth. ‘Thus here, as there, the “ orange rind” is 
scarcely pierced. At Fahlun there is a large copper 
inine that has been visited by all the kings of Sweden, 
names are inscribed in a bouk presented to the 
traveller. A hundred and ciehtcen fect below ground i 


. room called the banqueting apartment, where the king 


whose 





was wont to be received and regaled. ‘lo the shame ot 
the nation be it recorded, that the name ot Gustavus 
Adolphus, inseribed by limself on the wall, has been 
effaced; while in its stead, those of Carl Johan and Osear, 
the present king and heir apparent, stand conspicuous in 
characters of gold. 

At Adelfors, in Smoland, there is a mine yielding i 
sulphate of gold, in which n » wold is sometiny 
found. JI am not aware that 
state has ever been discovered 
berg in Norway. It is generally e9 
an ore of lead. The country abounds 
porphyry of a fine and beautiiul texture. 
brought chiefly j 


specimens elegantly wrought are exposed tor sale by all 
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as it has at Nongs. 











rom the mountain of Sweeceher, and 
i 'V 
the lapidaries of Stockholin. 

Yesterday, on my return from the king’s country 
sumuner house at Rosendal, which is worth a visit only 
on account of a miagnilicent pe rphyry vase that it con- 
st in the world,) I met hi 
carriage drawn by n 





tains, (said to be the large 





majesty and the prince in 


white horses. When one reflects that he is the enly 
European sovercign who has raised himscif by his tak nts 
from the rank of a private individual; and that he is the 
ouly one of all the great characters to whom the Freneh 
revolution gave birth, who still retains his exalted posi- 
tion; in the present dearth of genius among crowned 
heads, and while the ambiguous result of a second revo- 
lution is yet pending, one cannot but ttel that Bernadotte 
is really a great man. His manners are affable, his 
countenance handsome, and his figure commanding, 


though not tall. He maintains but little state, and in 





* Thursday, Wednesday, and Friday, are named after 
these deities. 


Sweden is popular. He is reputed to have said, certainly 

with more vanity than taste, “IT am so martial, 

| that when I look in the glass htened at myself.” 

lar, nor is his ex- 

ther’s: at the sane time, there 

ssomething pleasing in his a] rance. He returned 
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the day before yesterday trom St. Pete repure ina frigate, 








}‘Phe prince’s features are 


| pre ssion +o Oj en, as his I 
} 





the bay before my windew. Her colours are tlving in 
is going on board im halt an 





hipping obey the command ; and the 
rthern galleys, full of groups 
sed in all the variety of Seandinavian costume. The 





cris teemme with ne 








Norse, Who have no love for the king imposed on thesn, 
suggested, when To was in Christiania, that Oscar had 
j ‘ 


‘Nicholas to his future sue- 





tlorded of conscieus 
lis visit was one of cu- 
»see the finest capital in the 


1 count is formed of 
ts, citizens, and peasants, 
tive bodies. A bill) may 

it must be sent simulta. 

yensnre freedom of debate 


ting vote and a perpetual 
ney of titles to compensate 
ens in the sister kingdom of 
ers exist; here, the sue- 
to the nominal rank of lis father 

















ecssion of every 
has created a £4 of half starved nebles who would 
not dishenour the pal “ft (ireat Mocul, where 
some thousands of kindred becies might be found. Thero 
re four order thood ; those of the Scraphim, the 
rd, the Pol r 1 of Vasa; which are distin. 
hed by blue 7 d ercen ribands respec- 
tively. Th ( (| to roval bleed and twenty- 
fiur of the highest nobles; the’ second to naval and 
militarv officers; and the fourth to those who have dis- 
tinenished themsclves science or commerce: while 
the third is open as a reward for every species of merit. 
The population of Sweden is estimeted at three mil- 
lions 3 that of Nerway at a million end a half. In the 


to eleven thousand. 





former tie 1 mn 

Asin F ore the revolution, the aristeeracy is too 
large to be cither powertul or ri h; henee it can offer no 
check tothe inilnence of the crown. Yet the Swedes are 


liberal in their ideas, and at al! free in the expres- 


ion of them. ‘The press is very mecerate cen- 
orship. General satisiiction with the government aud 
i be attributed, 


. ) 
of popuii lion com- 





universal contentment prevail, ‘his may be 


Ina certain Geerce, to the scantine 
pared with the extent ef land: for, though the soil is 
poor, hands ¢ l fi: nloyment. Consequently, 
berears are 1 r ! riven to the high- 
ways for a subsistenee; and discomient has no time to 
sprmg up in minds constantly eecupied, 

Regarding her external relations, | will only observe 


that Sweden looks to Et fur protection against the 
encroaching power of Russia. The imouse quakes, be- 
ise her enemy has only to stretch torth her paw. A 
Russian standard alreedy waves on the islands which 
he Swedish coast. Nicholas has only to 


‘N "big to s¢ ize. Sach 





run close 





long 





Wish, an less ) 
a rejection would under any circumstances be painful to 
feeling minds; but to the Swedes, it is doubly so, because 
they have always eloried in their naval prowess: a boast 


vn froin early gencrations, 





. 


are spoken of as 

i,” and possessing a naval 

: continues to inerease till the eleventh cen- 

tury, when being the first maritime nation in Europe, 

the honour was ass! d to them of framing the nautical 

code; which was first written at Wisby in the isle of 
1 





tor cs a 'g 











Gothland. 


~ roy 





elitics. TD turn to a theme of higher in- 
he enlarged capacity 


bm 





cet that will occupy 








irits when kines and kingdoms are no more. 
rough Norway, | found that every family 
1a and a prayer-book; but not always a bible. 
the Norse are strict in the observance of forms, vet, gene- 


rally speaking, a suspicion is excited, one scarcely knows 





they regard more the “outward visible sign” 





cultivation of the “inward spiritual grace.” 
In Sweden a spirit of enquiry has been excited. The 
bible 1s received with avidity. The king was present at 
the last meeting of the society, and they of “ Cesar’s 
houschold” boast that they serve the King of kings. 
‘U’he premicr is no less known in England than in Sweden 
as one who is deeply intercsted in all that concerns the 











Which is now riding gracefully on the tranquil bosom of 
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progress of truc religion, He clasped my hand, and 


held it for nearly a quarter of an hour in carnest conver- 
sation. Ain 
* Mon ami Vevegque inva eerit beaucoup pour vous ; mals 


lettre de rccommenda- 


tother things he said with great fervour, 


ici, Vous wavez pas besoin Mune 
tion; c’est assez détre un Anglais et @avoir regard a la 
cause de la bible.’ It is remark ible that, with the ex- 
ception of a few Moravians aud a sect to whom the nan 

i 3 : 
of “ Readers” ts applied, because they Bave no spec ific 


form of worship and only read and pray, there are 
searecly any dissenters im the country. It is ditheult to 
account for this peculiarity, because all forms of Chris- 
tian faith are equally tolerated here, though Jews are 


permitted to resid only in the three largest towns. 





No-day I have received a visit from one of the most 
intelbvent foreigners Lhave met. Count de Voyna ts the 
Avstrian a:ibassador to the Swedish court. During his 
visit, Eb ind was the topic of conversation. He is 
quite cnamoured of her public institutions, and the liberal 
opinions of her sons. Her tenure of India, with all the 
civil and political arrangements dependent on it, ts the 
object of his highest admiration. He delights in her 
literature and in her poetry. Yet, notwithstanding this 


high opinion of our country and her moral emanations, 
there are some things he strongly reprobates. “1 can- 
not,” said he, “ approve by any means your social laws. 
You are prond and haughty towards each other, and to- 
wards all. fowever intellectual, however fascinating in 
conversation, if a man belong not to a particular coteric, 
he is not a desirable aequaintance. ‘This lord has not 
received him, or that lady has frowned on him; or he has 
not admittance to Almack’s. Such a disaster is suflicient 
to keep a man of merit out of view. LT cannot approve 
the system. Rank, birth, and office are mere names. It 
is mind that makes the man. [ have a few private tricnds 
in England; but they are all among the country gentle- 
men. TF hope to realise iny ardent wish of visiting your 


country in the ensuing year; and as soon as I can obtain 
release from public datics, I shall retire into the country, 
and there my intercourse shall be with minds, however 


’ 


In this 
strain he spoke at length, It was gratitying to listen to 


clad, from whose stores Lmay enrich my own.’ 
his just encomium on what I hold so dear, It was in- 
teresting to hear a man, the representative of the third 
sovereign of Europe, place mind and mental treasures 
above rank and its mere contingencies. IT endeavoured 
to persuade him that those amongst us, whose sentiments 
he would value, held opinions on this point coinciding 
with his own. ‘Time stole away rapidly during this in- 
terview, Which was curtailed by a man entering to re- 
mind me of an engagement. As we parted, the count 
put into my hand a letter of introduction to the Austrian 


ainbassador at St. Petersburg, whom he represented as 
one of the few kindred spirits he has met. Count de 
Voyna is a Pole by birth. lis person and manners 
are peculiarly engagine. Tle talks English like an 


KMoglishinan; and tells me he is equally at home in 


French, German, and Swedish. He spoke with great 
feeling of bis country, and of the sufferings and moral 
degeneracy of his countrymen. ‘They bear reluctantly, 
he says, the yoke of Russia, which has smothered but 


not qu nehed the fire of their spirits: at the same time, 
the illiberality of her political system has exercised a 
pernicious influence over the expansion of the public 
mind, and fostered hatred in the hearts it has enslaved. 

‘To this interesting individual T was introduced by 
Lord Blomfield, the British plenipotentiary, for whose 
very obliging attentions Lam indebted to the letters of 
Lord Aberdeen and my friend Mr. Moncy, the consul at 
Venice. Lord Blomfield is) beloved by every class of 
persons in Stockholm. There is but one opinion re- 
garding him. His kind and affable manners ensure 
affection, wlile his moral excellence and public character 
command esteem. 

I hardly know whether to consider it a misfortune or 
an advantage that Phave no books giving an account 
of the scenery, statistics, and government of the king- 
doms of Scandinavia. On the one hand, perhaps I re- 
main ignorant of some things To might learn; on the 
other, TE imbibe no prejudices. In a foreign country, 
conversation with the natives is probably the most cor- 
reet source of information. Of this [ have availed my- 
self to the atmost, particularly in intercourse with 
mitelligent men at the tables of the ambassador and 
Count Rosenblad, to whom I am much indebted. When 
not otherwise engaged, | have dined at the noblemen’s 
elub, to which foreien gentlemen are admitted. Dinner 
is a meal soon despatched, and the company often dis- 
perses as early as five o'clock 5 so that one sees little ot 
any body in the ordinary course of a party. A fashion 
prevails throughout the North of taking a glass of spi- 
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rits with anchovies, or something equally piquant, to 
stimulate the appetite before entering the dining room. 
rhis is a vile s 
practice, 

Every facility is afforded to a traveller through Swe- 
den. Te is scarcely reminded by queries regarding i 
passport that le is in a foreign land: but on his arrival 


system, equally bad in theory and 
1 ) ) 


at the capital he is greeted with a paper containing a 
tormidable list of queries, enough to make him suspect 
himself. After stating his name, nation, and profession ; 
lus age, religion, and residence; he is asked, “In the 
service of what country are you?) What year and what 
month did you leave home? ‘Po what place did you 
first go? Thence to what place? The first’ place of 
your arrival in Sweden? By land or sca? (One might 
have thought their geography would have led to a cer- 
tain inference on this point.) Where do you now intend 
togo? Your business here? Tlow long shall you stay 
it Stockholm? How long in Sweden? State your ac- 
quaintances and addresses, &e.” The preparations for 
a Russian tour are expensive and troublesoine. Nobody 
secs to know accurately what is necessary. ] believe 
| have at length obtained the documents required; but 
it has not been without numerous petty vexations, 

One of the greatest annoyances to which a traveller is 
subjected arises from the dirt of the people. ‘They are 
insullerably unclean, After travelling some days with 
a Swedish count, I had to tell him three tiines that some 
dirt in patches on his ears had proved an eye-sore ever 
since we had been together, before I could etlect the re- 
moval of the offensive, but kindred, matter. ‘The houses 
also are filthy. I have two rooms for ten shillings a 
week, under the roof of an aged demoiselle who keeps a 
* restauration :” and I cannot persuade the maids that they 
ought to sweep the floor every day; or, at least every 
other day. They are content to allow the mass to ac- 
cumulate for a week betore they think right to remove 
it. Rooms cannot be obtained in Stockholm for less 
than a week, Even at the hotels, it is necessary to en- 
rage them for that term, though the traveller occupy 
them only for a night. 

‘l'o a dabbler in languages, the observation of eastern 
words in this northern tongue affords matter for curious 
speculation. The Swedish, in its origin, we know to be 
purely ‘Teutonic; yet there isa mixture, though scanty, 
of Sclavonic words that strike harmoniously on an 
eastern ear. 

In writing this letter the train of my ideas has been 
broken by repeated interruptions. The king has passed 
under my windows. The guns have been firing. ‘The 
hurras of the sailors on the yards of the frigate, and a 
nuisy buzz of voices in the town, have served to dissipate 
ny thoughts and to make me forget much that | had 
wished to say. Thave taken a berth ona Finnish packet, 
which sails for Finland to-morrow. The Norwegian 
cariole, bought at Bergen, has been sold here for nearly 
two thtrds of the cost price, and will be replaced at Abo 
yeacaleeche, | have now been travelling so long alone 
ima country where every word spoken is unintelligible 
tome, that Pam not sorry to have met an English gen- 
tleman who is going to St. Petersburg and will be my 
companion. 


LETTER XI. 


Nyrola,in Finlund, Ast September, 1730, 


At five in the afternoon of Wednesday, the 25th of 
August, lembarked ona packet which carried me across 
the gulvof Bothnia tothe shores of Finland. 

As we sailed down the bay, the view of Stockholm 

1} 


was hig 


<“ 





picturesque. Her Grecian buildings, her 
domes aud spires; the shipping in tront, and the forests 
behind; above, the clear blue sky; and beneath, the 
azure mirror which retleeted the whole; all united to 
form a coup d’eil such as Stockholm alone presents. 
Our party was large, and many friends had come on 
board to prolong the parting hour and make an eternity 
of moments. ‘Their boats, rowed by women whose 
tender nature beeame the touching office, kept alongside 
to carry back the tearfal freight. At length the sad 
hour arrived. ‘Tears, real or feigned, were shed in 
abundance; and eyes only half suffused would have been 
thought to indicate a want of sympathy, had they not 
been taught, on such occasions, to speak unutterable 
things. Ina minute the doffed hats were reinstated; 
the handkerchiefs restored to the pockets; the women 
rowed hard; sorrow gave place to mirth; and “ Voila, 








‘Jle role est fini!” Evident insincerity threw an air of 


ridicule over the farce. A Finnish eamero, or counsellor 
of state, with his family, had engaged the only goud ac- 








comsmodation in the vessel; and I was obliged to put up 
with the captain’s berth, a erib without a cabin. An 
English gentleman ocupied the opposite mattress. ‘The 
camero spoke scarcely a word of French; but, fortu- 
nately, one of our conipanions, a professor of Helsingtors, 
the capital of Finland, was able and willing to act as 
iny interpreter; and evinced additional kindness by 
viving me letters to a count and countess, both Fins, 
whose houses are on the road through Finland to St. 
Petersburg. 

In the morning of the 26th we crossed the gulf of 
Bothnia, and at five in the atternoon threw out an an- 
chor off the islands of Aland, where the first Russian 
custom-bouse is stationed. ‘The ancients justly re- 
varded this sea as sluggish and almost stagnant; but we 
need not give equal credence to their popular opinion, 
that the sun rose outof the top of the gulf; and that they 
not only heard the sound of his sinking again into the 
waters, but that they also saw, on very clear days, the 
forms of his horses crowned with halos of glory! 

In arranging tor passports at Stockholm I had great 
trouble; for no one seems to know exactly what is_re- 
quired. Forms are multiplied for the sake of the pockets 
of atribe of hungry, ill-paid secretaries; and there, 
as in England, I heard that the rigidity of the Russian 
custom and police was unparalleled m Europe. Ex- 
pectations grounded on such information could not well 
be excceded by the result. They might, however, be 
pleasingly nullified; and such was the case: for, in- 
stead ofa search, I was invited, with other passengers, 
to take coflee on shore with the superintending officer ; 
and had an opportunity of observing the manners of a 
Finnish family. For this kindness we are all indebted 
to the professor, who was a friend of the custom-master. 
The hospitality of our host detained us a couple of hours 
afler which we resumed our course. Passing many 
islands well wooded, and some a little cultivated, we 
arrived at Ado at one in the afternoon of Friday, the 
27th of August. ‘The distance from Stockholm is about 
two hundred and sixty miles. 

The population of the islands, which form almost a 
continued line between the two shores, is calculated at 
only six thousand. ‘They live by fishing, and by the 
carriage of wood to the two neighbouring countries. 
The Fins and Laps have a common origin, as their fea- 
tures, fori, and language indicate. ‘Throughout both 
countries, those are denominated Laps who live, as _no- 
mades, with and on their rein-deer ; and those are Fins 
who support themselves exclusively by fishing. In our 
employment of this last Teutonic word, we use the 
whole for a part; and thus lose the clue which the word 
fin affords to the generic zppellation of a race of fisher- 
men. 

Abo is situated on the river Acura that flows through 
its principal street. ‘This is said to have been, before a 
late dreadful conflagration of its wooden buildings, the 
largest street in Europe; a statement | repeat with 
doubt of its veracity. The town is of great antiquity ; 
and was the capital of Finland till the emperor of Rus- 
sia determined to raise Helsingfors to that rank, on ae- 
count of its being a hundred and forty-six miles nearer 
to his own residence. ‘The fire of Abo afforded a favor- 
able pretext for removing the university : and the popu- 
lation of the town is now reduced to about ten thousand 
souls. There is a floating market here, like that of 
Stockholm, for the sale of vegetables. The women stand 
knee-deep in water; and a little parapet, raised on the 
bed of the river, serves to secure the market from being 
carried away by the stream, while it affords a dry walk 
for the customers. 

The cathedral is an old building of brick, in a rude 
style of architecture, witheut a single external decora- 
tion. It is under repair, and the masons would not 
suffer me to enter to see the only object of historical in- 
terest in the interior, namely, the tomb of Catherine, 
the wife of the unfortunate Eric XIV. ‘The observa- 
tory is quite modern, as yet scarcely finished. It is in 
the sixty fitst degree of latitude,and is the most northern 
in the world. It stands on a high rock, commanding 
an uninterrupted view ; but such a one as satisfies at 
first sight. The surrounding country is a mass of barren 
granite resembling the environs of Dethi. Finnish and 
Indian rock are much alike, and equally uninteresting. 
There is one peculiarity in this prospect. The eye is 
arrested by an extraordinary number of small wind- 
mills, which lead one to suppose that every person 
grinds his own corn;, for they are evidently not re- 
quired, as in Holland, to drain the fields of superfluous 
water. 





It isa happy circumstance that man is so constituted 
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that the only charm required to attach him to any 
country is that it should be his own. ‘The Fins would 
not exchange their country and their servitude for the 
freedom of England, much less for the romantic hills of 
Norway or of Switzerland. Their patriotism Las been 
the theme of admiration among all nations and all ages. 
A Roman historian, speaking of their entire destitution 
of arms, horses, and settled abodes; of their hardships, 
toils, and dangers; concludes with observing that they 
provide for their infants no better shelter trom wild 
beasts and storms, than a covering of branches twisted 
together. “ This,’’ he says,‘is the resort of youth: 
this the receptacle of age. Yet even this way of life is 
in their estimation happier than groaning over the 
plough; toiling in the erection of houses; subjecting 
their own fortunes and those of others to the agitations 
of alternate hope and fear. Secure against men, secure 
avainst the gods, they have attained ihat most difficult 
point, not to need even a wish.” 

The contrast between Finland and Sweden is very 
striking. I could fancy myself'in Asia. ‘The peasants 
wear long loose robes of a coarse woollen manufacture, 
secured by a silken ceinture like the hummerbund of the 
Mussulmans. ‘Their beards are thick and long. Their 
dress, except the European hat, resembles that of Beo- 
parrics from Cabul. ‘Two churches in Abo, with By- 
zantine domes, remind one that, though the mass of the 
people now profess the Lutheran faith, they are sub- 
jected toa government which, till lately, acknowledged 
as its ecclesiastical head the eastern patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. Their cupolas are shaped like those of a 
Mahomedan mosque, and painted with the favourite co. 
lour of the followers of Hussun and Hussein. Nay, 
more! a crescent glitters on the top of the dome; and 
the delusion would be complete, if the emblem of Ma- 
homedanism were not surmounted by a cross, which 
proclaims the triumph of Christianity over the fallen 
crescent. 

Few carriages are to be seen in Abo. The droshki is 


proximation of his face to mine terminated in a salute 

of my right check, and then the left, which astonished 

me not a little. Perliaps [ felt less grateful than in duty 

bound ; for the good man’s chin, not * newly reaped,” 
* Was like a stubble field at harvest-home,” 

and wounded me sensibly! 1 had not anticipated such 

a welcome to Finland. 

As my English companion was travelling to St. Pe- 
tersburg, We joined purses and bought the best of two 
caléeches otlered to our choice, for eighty banco dollars, 
or six pound fourteen shillings sterling. It is a misera- 
ble conveyance, and the repairs have given us much 
trouble; ,but as we require it only to carry us to Nt. 
Petersburg, a distance of four hundred and twenty 
miles, our hope was that it mightlast till we reached our 
final destination. We travelled all night, and on the 
morning of Sunday, the 29th ultimo, arrived at Hel- 
Singfors, where we passed the remainder of the day. 

The road is good; and the country fat, like Sweden, 
but of a wilder character; the foreground being chiefly 
rocky, with forests in the distance. The horses are 
small. They go at a full gallop; and the velocity with 
which a carriage generally moves down hill cannot fail 
to try the nerves. We hired a coachiman for five pounds 
from Aboto St. Petersburg. He can talk only the lan- 
guage of the country; and when my companion calls 
out to him, which he does repeatedly, and always with 
increased energy, to drive slower, the man conceives 
that we are urging him to greater speed, and flogs the 
horses more and more, till the weak tabric of the car- 
riage swings feartully trom side to side. However, 
with or withont danger, we have been making rapid pro- 
gress, and as nothing is to be gained by delay, that is 
what we desire. ‘Travelling in Finland is superior to, 


| 





and cheaper than, that of any country in the world. 
Tne cost, including every thing except carriage and 
coachman, is one shilling per horse for ten miles Eng- 
lish, or less than two pence half-penny per mile for two 
iorses. ‘There is no need of an additional horse for a 








the commonest vehicle. A bench, across which two 
persons can sit, comme a cheval, one behind the other, 
is placed on four low wheels; over which a broad circu- 
lar board is fixed to secure the riders from dirt. The 
driver is in immediate contact with the horse’s tail. 
Over the head of the animal is a singular contrivance 
to supply the place of a bearing rein. A thick piece of 
wood, the extremities of which are fastened to the end 
of the shafts, rises in a circular form two feet above his 
cars. From the top of this a rein is attached to each 
side of the bit. The force applied to bear him up is 
consequently a perpendicular instead of (as with us,) a 
diagonal. He can scarcely trip, or if he do, he must re- 
cover himself, with the assistance of such a mechanical 
power. ‘The apparatus appears awkward at first, but the 
eye soon becomes habituated toit. Most of the droshkis 
have only one horse, while those ofa superior order are 
furnished with two. ‘The second, however, is intended 
solely for ornament. It is harnessed on the near side, 
and made to canter with its neck bent, not ungracefully, 
in a curve towards the left knee. The shaft horse draws 
the carriage and trots while the furicux capers. 

With the kind assistance of the Swedish consul-gene- 
ral we contrived to get through the tedious formalities 
of the pass-port office by noon the following day. 
joined his family circle in the evening in order to see 
something of Finnish manners. Such opportunities are 
not to be lost, though they are not always of an agreeable 
naturae as the want of some medium of verbal commu- 
nication renders the interview frequently nothing more 
than (hat word literally imports. In the present instance, 
however, the consul talked French, and gave me much 
information. After leaving him, [had a curious meeting 
with a merchant who exchanged my Swedish for Fin- 
nish and Russiau money. Fle spoke nothing but these 
three languages, and we had a good deal of business to| 
transact. A spectator would have been amused by ob- 
serving the expedients to which we mutually lad re. 
source. My little knowledge of Swedish was drawn ou 
to the utmost, and served in good stead of greater pro- 
ficiency : for at last, what was required was done; and 
more could not be desired. 

The worthy camero, our fellow passenger from Stock- 
holm, left Abo an hour or two before us. I had won his 
affection by telling stories in a jargon of German and 
Swedish, mixed up with [’rench, to his little girl. Ac- 
cordingly, he came to me in the yard of the inn, and 
taking off his hat, made a profound bow, which I re. 
turned in kind and courtesy. Approaching nearer, he 
took my hand and uttered sundry incomprehensible 


jis an inn called “ La Societe :’ but 


forebud, as in Sweden, since horses are ready at every 
station and the change occupies but little time. 

We passed several gentlemen’s seats, and smaller 
well-looking houses. Such campagnes are seldom met 
with in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. In Zceland, 
I saw not one respectable house between Copeuhagen 
and Elsineur; scarcely one between Helsingborg and 
Christiania ; none between Bergen and that capital; and 
only two on the road to Stockholm. As the higher 
orders here are richer, so the peasantry are more de- 
pressed, than those in Seandinavia. ‘Their subdued ex- 
pression of countenance and the mildness of their man. 
ners accord ill with the idea of ferocity which we are 
apt to associate with large mustachfos and shaggy 
I am inclined to think their state of vassalage 
I speak, however, 


beards, 
ditfers but little from that of slavery. 
without sufficient knowledge ; as inability to communi. 
eate with those around and an entire destitution of 
books leave no source of information open to me except 
careful observation. 

In Finland, as in Sweden, the steeples are generally 
built apart from the churches. Were these erected on 
some neighbouring hill, one might suppose the object to 
be an extension over the whole scattered parish of the 
citcle within which the bell is audible: but they are 
frequently on lower ground, and always quite close to 
the building, the top of whose pent roof is sometimes 
higher than that of the steeple. 

Helsingfors is a handsome modern city. The public 
buildings are ornamented with a profusion of pillars 
and pilasters, chiefly of the Corinthian order. None of 
these are of stone; bnt the stucco is well worked and 
covered with a thick coat of colouring. Additions con- 
tinue to be made to the town, which will soon rank 
among the finest of the northern capitals. At Abo there 
here, as in most 
of the towns in the North, travellers are conducted to an 
indefinite sort of an establishment, half private and half 
cofice-house, where little comfort is to be found. 

The Russian government liberally allows the whole 
revenue of Finland, small as it is, to be expended within 
the limits of the country. The Fins have a council of 
their own, and none but a native can fill any office of 
trust. At first, I am told, they regarded their annexa- 
tion to Russia as a hardship; probably because they re- 
membered that Peter the Great had conquered a portion 
of their country, which was thereby dismembered. But 
the kindness of the emperor has now conciliated them: 
and so long as he treats them with consideration, there 


attached to a nation which has the power to protect them 
against foreign enemies. 

At an carly hour on Monday morning we continued 
our journey. The only towns on the read are Borgo 
and Lovisa. Eighteen miles on this side of the latter 
is the river Alberfors, the boundary between old) and 
new Finland, or that conquered by Peter the Great and 
that ceded by Sweden in consideration of Russia’s gna- 
rantee of Norway and the succession of Osear to the 
of Bernadotte. In Russian, or Old Finland, the 

cloak or caftan, sometimes called a 


throne 
peasants wear a 
khalaat, resembling in form, as well as name, the east- 
ern dress. 
serge. 
linen; and the boots excessively wide and cumbersome. 
The men could not possibly be mistaken for civilised 
he hair is sometimes in youth bright au- 


wings. The 
burn, and gen rally in maturer years of a light brown 
colour ; but always disgusting! dirty. Here, as in 
Scandinavia, it seldom, even in age, {alls off. ‘I'he men 
Wear it quite covering the ears, and as long in front, but 
shaved off the back of the lead. Their necks are left 
bare, and their faces are untonsured. Less pleasing 
objects are not often presented to the eye. The women 
wear their hair fustened at the top in a conical roll, 
sometimes ornamented witha piece of coloured cloth. 

It is curious to observe the various medes which nations 
have adopted of dressing the hair. ‘he Saracens wore it 
long, having “ faces as the faces of men (that is, un- 
shaven,) and hair as the hair of women.” A China- 
man cuts the hair off the rest of the head, but wears it 
on the sealp, where it is cherished till it will torm three 
cues, substantially plaited and reaching to the ground. 
‘The Hindoo holds only one cue orthodox, and that a 
small one, by which he hopes to be dragged up into 
heaven. ‘The rest of the head is submitted to a weekly 
tonsure, A Catholic priest, on the other hand, shaves 
only the little spot on the crown, where the Hindoo al- 
lows the hair to grow. ‘The Mussulman, inverting the 
Russian mode, and adopting a style peculiar to himself, 
shaves the upper half of the head and preserves a semi- 
circular tuft of hair behind. 

We reached Frederickshamn by night, having accom- 
plished a hundred and seventy wersts, or a hundred and 
fourteen miles, from Helsingfors. This, like almost 
every town in the north of Europe, has some tale of fire 
connected with it. Frederickshaimn was destroyed by a 
conflagration in August of last year: itis still sadly de- 
solate, only a part having been rebuilt. Since, in this 
state, it offers no attraction to the traveller, we started 
again at seven the following morning. 

About two-and-twenty miles hence is the quarry of 
Peterlax, from which pillars are procured for the chureh 
of St. Isaac, now building at St. Petersburg. ‘They are 
fifty-six feet in length and nineteen in circumference. If 
the whole structure be in proportion to these colossal 
pillars, the edifiec, when completed, will be of enormous 
dimensions. The granite of this quarry is softer and 
therefore more easily worked than any other in the 
country. 

A hundred and ten wersts, or seventy-three miles, 
brought us, at five in the afternoon of yesterday, to Vi- 
borg. The intermediate country is woody and interesting. 
The road, over a hard silicious soil, with large fragments 
of granite, on either side, winds through successive fo- 

small firs. The approach to Viborg is 
picturesque. ‘The immediate access to the town, w hich 
is fortified and said to have been used as a military sta- 
tion in the thirteenth century, is by two wooden bridges, 
of unusual length, thrown aeross an arm of the sea. 
The houses are large and handsome, with green roofs, 
The churches, like those before mentioned, have green 
cupolas, and are surmounted with a St. Andrew’s cross 
An excellent inn, the only good one I 
is in the hands of 











rests forests of 


over a crescent. 
have seen since leaving Hamburg, 
a plausible Italian, who kept us in good humour while 
he filled our mouths and picked our pockcts. It was 
quite a treat to meet a man with whom we could con- 
verse. Conscious of his fascinating powers, he con- 
trived to detuin us till the following morning by delay- 
ing the arrival of the podaroshne, or order tor post- 
horses, without which no traveller can pass the Russian 
frontier, or obtain horses when past. Viborg being the 
last town in Finland where an officer of suflicient au- 
thority resides, it was incumbent on us to secure this 
[ The old style be- 
according to which my letter 
Ist September, 1530, 


document before proceeding further. 
comes current here, 
should be dated (20th August, 
It was past seven this morning when we leit Viborg 
Our carriage, which had given daily symptoms of in 


creasing debility, and had been supported from stage ta 





can be no doubt that it is an advantage to the Fins to br 





words. To these I replied by bows. <A further ap- 


It is tied round the waist by a ceinture of 
The hat is broad-brimmed; the trowscers are of 
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|turesque beauties of nature. You are called upon to con- 
































stage by t vinistered at the blacksmith’s shops, } 
was seized ia the course of the day with a tit of palsy |template the splendour of a city; the triumph of art over 
that terminated in a fall and the fracture of a limb, Ju}nature; a superb metropolis in the midst of a marsh. 
other words, the whecl! bro in hal and we are now at} Every building is an exhibition to which the various 
astand. We have travelled thirty-two miles to a sinall| Grecian orders have lent their elegant forms without de- 
town called Kyroia, and fity-four more to go, be-|stroying the uniformity or impairing the harmony of the 
fore we reach ‘ | i \ blicksmith a whole. No dirty lanes nor paltry huts are to be seen, 
carpenter are bn ied with teols and talent truly | Tix se are kept out of view. The ground is the property 
oriental, and ; x that, they have been|of the emperor or of nobles at his beck ; and at his fiat 
employed six t will accomplish the work of} houses are destroyed and palaces erected. ‘The poorer 
two. | class of buildings observable in English towns docs not 
The ehu re. the windows of the post-house, | in St. Petersburg offend the eye, because a practice pre- 
where | treat t of the morning, is a] vails of letting out for the accommedation of the lower 
eurlis bu iti ) tod yellow, with per ndieu- | ord the ce of large house s. 
lar |i of te, At cither end is a dome silvered ‘The site of the city is thought to have been inju- 
over, by : roo ike a pigeon- | diciously chosen. It stands near the mouth of the Neva 
hon i) bela a la thedod « ! nd a am i h, sinee draine d, which, in the time of Peter 
enorm ( Dut emblem, the ¢ tian Great, Was constantly under water. Notwithstanding 
cm } r i i) 1 for a M dan | the obstacles opposed by soil and climate, the tzar ac- 
} que. Noris i 1 ¢ only that 1 in-| complished his great design; and his perseverance, no 
blance obtain In th ip of 1 terior there i :than a keen penetration into future consequences, 
scarcely | of i» ¢ of senseless | con nds « liziration. It was necessary that the 
mummery: and the mem of 1 Greco-Rus.ian | new capital sh near the coast, because it was to 
church hive t! miode of trating themselves in| become the centre of trade with foreign nations; and 
prayer and tou tlie grt ith their heads, thatis|that it should be in the 1 hbeurhood of his recently 
adopted by the M 1 : facquired dominions, in order that he might the more se- 
Bat I omuet nelude. Phe promre of the wheellcurely retain and protect them by cencentrating his 
leads us to we reach Rejajoki, the la orees ia the vicinity. It was his policy, likewise, to 
post station in Finland, twenty-seven miles henee, be-| attract forcign settlers: and there was no spot in his do- 
fore midnight. At an early hour to-morrow we shall) imimions which combined these requisites so well as. the 
pass thre Russian er Wi t ted so kindly | one he selected, 
by the custo mn-othi in the islands of the Gul’ of| It weuld be impossible to convey within the narrow 
Bothnia, that we ex t similar coartesy to-morre liinits of a letter any idea of this city. So detailed and 
Throw Hany tour b have met with nothing else; and/| graphic a description of it has lately been published by 
have invariahl {trem fo ) gentlemen much| Or. Granville, thet | refer you to his work rather than 
kindness and attcution. ‘| re lo} ne stances |make an attempt to transport you to St. Pete rsburg, o1 
of hospitality yamuse you in our winter evenings.|to place the great capital on your breakfast table. 1 
In the mean ifm { rveto bognile an occa-| will, therctore, simply sketch an outline, which, in after 
sional half hour of your leisure, I il be gratified :} years, may serve to recall to my own mind ob ects now 
though T sometiines fear that they are too much in the | vividly impr sed. ji 
form of a journal to intercst any but th rifer | ‘ihe first hut in St. Petersburg was raised by Peter’s 
en fownhands in 1703. It is now protected from the influ- 
LETTER XIl PERCE ol th _clements by a brick covering constructed 
‘ isi es ; pover it. A few wooden sh ds gradually coll cted round 
St. 2? arg, (Ast,) 13te Se, 1,1539 Tthis nuck us, and a small citadel with six bastions was 
My last letter was dated trom Kyrola, where welcrectcd. In 1710, the first brick house was built. In 
were detained n irs during the manufacture of a} 1712, the residence of the emperor was transferred from 
new Wheel for the carriage. We reached Rajajoki, the|Moseow to the new city, then dedicated to the patron 
frontier station in Finiind, that night; and the jollowing|saint of the royal founder, and called after him St. 
morning, ‘Plursd the 2d insta ve entered the Rus-| Peter’s town. Most of the original edifices have been 
sian territory at a place called Bellostrotskie, ‘he ens-| destroyed by time or fire. Now, none in the principal 
tomn-oth ( yned strietly, but p ly, the conte nts | trects are perimutte d to be built of wood. The usual 
of onr boxe doa pro 1 podaroshne, or{imaterial is brick well stuceocd; and the proprietors 
ord ) » with vw iwe \ furnished at} betag compelled by law to renew the outer wash once a 
Viborg yim rcnt Was ¢ toourl Here ys ar, the buildings always look new. The imodern 
forthe tirst time, a postition i driving, while|houses are built on piles, because the ground is_ too 
the coachman, who pioneered us way through| marshy to sustain their foundation. They are lofty and 
Finland, took upa humble post behind the carriage. A! generally handsome, with roofs nearly flat and sheeted 
third horse was added, as the road runs through deep] gvith iron painted red or green. ‘They are all numbered, 
sand; and, alter travelling thirty-four wersts, each of|and the name or the proprictor is inseribed on each door. 
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Nothing of th t 
first view of St. Petersburz. The approach is through 
a wild and desert tract; nor is the city, owing to its 


vlisk of red granite substi- 
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street formed of small wooden house 
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than that of Waterloo, in the St 
its blue water 


re 
i 
, as if with conscious dignity, on either 
side. Betore him are the Admiralty, with a rich golden 
spire, the winter-palace of the emperor, the Hermitage, 
the Marble-palace, and a suecession of buildings extend- 
ing the whole length of the granite quay, each of which 
might be a royal residence. This fae », the opposite 
tortress with its solid walls and massive buttresses, the 
floating bridges, and the summer gardens, fronted by a 
magnificent iron palisade with glittering tops, form a 
coup-doril surpassing every ether of the same kind in 
Kurope. : 

There is nothing in St. Petersburg that ean arrest the 
mind by the foree of classic or historical associations : 
nor is there any thing in the surrounding country which 
can enhance the pleasure of the spectator by bringine 
snto combination with an. arehitectural display the pic- 












The ground floors are chictly used as shops; the cel- 
lars are let to the poor; and the family occupy the first 
and second stories. The panes of glass in the houses of 
the rich, are of an extraordinary size, measuring often 
six feet by four, and frequently much more. Each ap- 
pears like a separate window, and the combination of 
several such panes in one frame imparts to a building an 
air of great magnificence. 

The streets are forthe most part straight, broad, and 
lony; intersecting each other at various angles. ‘The 
larger are furnished with trottoirs; an improvement 
effected immediately after Alexander’s visit to England. 
At the corner of each, in a sentry-box, a police-man 
is stationed with a halberd. The Neva flows through the 
city, the largest portion of which is on its left, or south- 
ern bank; t ch a considerabie space on the opposit« 
shore, besides Is 















een islands in the river, is covered with 
buildings. ‘The Nevka, a branch ef the Neva, forms the 
northern and northeastern boundary, while the opposite 
quarters are defined by the town ditch. The circum- 
ference of these limits, though not yet filled up, is said to 
be nearly twenty miles; and the population about four 
hundred and thirty thousand. ‘Three large and several 
smaller canals studded with bridges, some of cast-iron 
and many of granite, yield an air of galety to the town 
and promote the carriage of goods between its distant 
quarters. 

The great charm that, independent of its architectural! 
beauties, distinguishes St. Petersburg from every other 
city, is the presence of the noble river whose waters, un- 


stand, are quite blue and transparent; these, reflecting 
the long lines of Grecian pillars that rear their stately 
forms upon its banks, present a second city to the view. 
‘Lhe Neva, at its broadest part, is about three quarters of 
a mile in width. It is deep, and would admit ships of 
heavy burden to come close to the wharfs, but a bar 
across the embouchure prevents those that draw more 
than seven fvet of water from going higher up the river. 
On one side,a quay of granite, raised ten fect above tho 
level of the water, extends nearly two miles and a half 
in length. ‘This is furnished with landing steps at 
stated distances and stone benches for seats. A broad 
handsome carriage-road with a double pavement runs 
along it; while a superb facade of public edifices and 
private mansions cominands the river. On the oppo- 
site side stand the fortress, the exchange, the academy of 
sciences, the museum, the college of miners, and a 
whole line of public buildings, the profusion of whose 
splendid pillars and pilasters almost fatigues the eye. 
Near the centre of the city, facing the Admiralty, is the 
Isaac bridge, on one side of which runs the English, on 
the other the Imperial quay ;* the one named trem the 
palaces, the other trem the merchants, occupying the re- 
spective quarters. Ina street behind, and parallel to, 
the English line or quay, called the English back line or 
Galernoy Oulitza, is the comfortable inn in which Iam 
lodging. Jt is kept by a iman named Reay and his 
daughter, Mrs. Crostwith, a pleasing woman of superior 
intellect and education. 

Near the Isaac bridge, under the hand of a_ skilful 
architect, the marble church is rising up, for which, as I 
have mentioned in a previous letter, granite columns of 
chormous size are procured from Peterlax in Finlend. 
Close to this stands the famous bronze equestrian statue 
of Peter the Great. He is represented checking his steed 
just as he has attained the summit of an arduous rock. 
‘The horse rears, and his rider looks calinly round, seeming 
to triumph in the consciousness of power and security, 

Jeneath him is a serpent whom the charger tramples ta 
death. ‘The simple inscription is 





PERO PRIMO 
CATHIERINA SECUNDA. 


1782. 


The statue, weighing sixteen tons, rests on a piece of 
granite supposed to be the largest ever moved by art. 
It was brought out of a morass four miles from St. Peters- 
burg; and when it reached the spot where it now lies, it 
weighed fifteen hundred tons. 

The admiralty, whose facade is fourteen hundred feet in 
length, in the centre of a line of buildings that face the 
river, exhibits an ambitious spice covered with a thin sheet 
of gold. From it, as from a focus, three principal streets 
dive on the opposite side which are called, Prospek- 
tives. The largest of these is the Nevski Prospektive, 
so named trom Saint Alexander Nevski. This street is 
two English miles in length; and a hundred and eighty 
feet in breadth. ‘The houses are of stuccoed brick, and 
the shops are tolerable good; but neither in their external 
appearance nor in the furniture of the interior can they 
be compared with our own. ‘The Nevski Prospektive is 
as inferior to Regent Street as the public buildings and 
quay above described are superior to the corresponding 
objects in London. In the centre of the Nevski Prospek- 
tive stands the “Church of our Lady of Kazan,” the con- 
struction of which occupied ten years, from 1801 to 1811, 
under the superintendence of a native architect who was 
originially a serf of Count Strogonotf. The plan of the 
interior is borrowed from that of St. Peter’s at Rome; 
but the semi-circular collonade that forms the Roman 
piazza is here made to embrace the portico, and to act as 
a facade to the church. This consists of a hundred and 
thirty-two pillars of the Corinthian order, distributed in 
four concentric curves; each pillar being thirty-five feet 
in height formed of yellow stone. At the extremities of 
the Collonade are large portals, which give a finished ap- 
pearance to the whole, aud admit carriages to pass through 
them to the other sides of the building. ‘The interior of 
the church is in the form ofa cross, each arm termina- 
ting in a Corinthian portico, The aisles are flanked by 
pillars of spotted granite bearing a high polish, and orna- 
mented with gilded capitals. ‘The pavement is composed 
of marbles of various colors, and resembles inosaic-work 
on alarge scale, ‘The great altar presents a blaze of gild- 
ing that would dazzle the eye if an ordiniry quantity of 
light were diffused through the church; but owing to the 
bad arrangement of the windows and dirty condition of the 














* On these quays no shops are allowed by law; nor 
in the large and handsome strect called the Great 
Morskoi. 
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glass, the interior is shrouded ina sombre and mysterious] consisted with his own autocracy. 
gloom not ill consorting with the dark views and blind} goveriment is now in the hands of a synod held periodi- 
Stand-} cally at St. Petersburg, and formed ot clergy under the 


credulity of the religionists who worship there. 
ards, the keys of captured fortresses, and various trophies 
of a similar nature, decorate this temple consecrated to 
the Lord of Hosts.” ‘The symmetry of the structure is de- 
stroyed by the smallness of the dome, which seems as i! 
intended for a building of inferior dimensions. Among the 
trophies is a baton said to have belonged to Davoust, th 
destroyer of Hamburg. ‘The only monuments [ noticed 
are those of Moreau and Kutusoti Over the latter are 
suspended some standards captured trom the French. 

Two days ago a grand religious festival was celebrated 
in honour of Suint Alexander Nevski; when, after attend- 
ing divine service, or rather showing himself, in the 
church of our Lady of Kazan, the emperor proceeded in his 
carriage to the monastery of the saint at the end of the 
Prospektive. The sight was very imposing. ‘Ihe street 
was lined with carriages; and the churc!i was crowded to 
excess. As the empcror entered, the tolding doors in the 
centre of the “dkonoclast’ (or screen which separates the 
nave from the altar,) were thrown open, and the arch- 
bishop came forth arrayed ina gorgeous dress of gold 
and purple. In each hand he held a chandelier, and ut- 
tered some sentences rendered inaudible by the fuli peals 
of a sacerdotal choir which at the seme moment echoed 
through the church, together with reiterated cries irom 
the people, “ Gospodi Pomeloe, Gospodi Poumeloe ; cre- 
ating a volume of sound that overpowered all others, and 
conveying, I trust, to heaven the prayers of many a heart, 
“Lord have mercy upon us!” 

The religion of the Greek Church was adopted by the 
Russians in the tenth century; being established without 
opposition by an order of the grand-duke Vladimir, the 
first convert to Christianity, who sent emissaries to various 
churches of Christendom for the purpose of observing 
the forms of each. Since his object was to influence the 
ignorant through the mediuin of the senses, his choice 
was not injudicious; for there is something in the ser- 
vice of the Greek church that rivets the attention fur 
more than that of the Roman Catholic. ‘There probably 
is not more real religion, but there is a greater appear- 
ance of devotion. ‘The devotees seem to be more in 
earnest and to have more personal faith in the virtue of 
the rites they celebrate. ‘This may arise in part from 
the ignorance and intellectual debasement of the Rus- 
sians compared with that of the Catholics one has seen in 
more enlightened countries: but it is, doubtless, attribut- 
able also toa certain something difficult to deseribe, but 
in which no one who has been in the habit of attending 
Greek and Romish services can fail to sympathise. Is it 
that, in the former, instrumental music is excluded, 
while words of prayer and praise arrest the mind, chantcd 
in the deep sonorous voices of the priesis; and that to 
sounds of definite import we are loth to attach ideas 
which impugn the reality of feeling and the veracity of 
sacred functionaries: while, in the latter, full bursts of 
the organ overpower the voices and give to the whol 
the effect of a display of'sacred music? Or is it that in 
the Greek Church the service is performed in a lan- 
guage intelligible to the congregation, while in the Ro- 
mish a learned jargon is adopted always incomprelen- 
sible to the people, and often to the illiterate priesthood ? 
Or is it, possibly, that here there is no bowing down to 
carved and graven images: and though worship scarcely 
inferior is paid to highly-wrought designs on tapestry 
and canvass, yet being familiar with such productions 
of art exhibited in our own tempies and regarding them 
with an interest which the subjects render almost sacred, 
we are reluctant to believe that the Kussian devotee con- 
verts his gaze into sin, by the admixture of an irrational 
and idolatrous sentiment! Or is it that we are more 
disposed to resign ourselves to sacred feelings inspired 
by the ceremonies ofa Church tolerating our own dis- 
sentient creed than to those that might otherwise result 
from the services of one which marshals our strongest 
prejudices in array against itself by denouncing us as 
heretics and accursed? Something, perhaps, is due to 
each of these causes; much to the union of all; and not 
a little to the fact that the Greek church, though itsel!’ 
scarcely purer, holds in equal abhorrence with ourselves 
the abominations of that apostacy against which our 
own has protested, and still maintains an incessant spi- 
ritual warfare. 

The doctrines of the Russian Church are precisely 
those of the Greek ; and so is its constitution, except 
that the former has cast off all allegiance to the patriarch 
of Constantinople and acknowledges no head but the ew- 
peror. The sccession from the eastern church took 
place under Peter the Great, who found that the patri- 


jeap, le 








| presidency of a layman. 

The Greek, like the Roinish cler y, are divided inte 
secular and inonastic. 
low birth and very illiterate. Possessing no intiuence 
trom either rank or erudition, they seldom rise in their 
associations above the lowest orders of society. The 


quently, men are brought into the church by the mere 
contingencies ot birth, devoid of all 
and even against inclination. Hence 
lives and total neglect of their cures. 
obliged to be a married man. While single, he is not 
adimissible to ordination; but once in orders, he must 
remain “ the husband of one wile; if she ¢@ic, he is not 
allowed to wed another. ‘The priests are paid by the 
produce of lands appropriated to them by the crown in 
the middle of the eightecuth century; by gratuities for 
the celebration of mass in the houses of the se:gneurs ; 
and by ives on occasions of marriages and births. ‘They 
wear broud-brinuned hats und loose robes of any eolour. 
‘The hair is allowed to flow down the back and cherished 
with Isracittish pride on the chin. 

The monastic clergy are subject to rules 
those by which the same body is governed in the Ro- 
mish Caureh.  'Phey are distinguisied by a high conical 

long veil, and black gown. ‘The discipline of mo- 
nasterics 1s very severe, and vows once entered into ad- 
The regular cl ry are divided 
into seven grades, through which they rise according to 
merit or interest. ‘The first is that of monk; tien 
prior, kegoumenos, (or abbot of a smaller institution, 
and archimendrite (or abbot of a large monastery) : to 
these succeed the higher orders of bishop, arclibishop, 
and metropolitan. In education they are said to be 
greatly superior to the secular clergy ; and, no doubt, 
we so: but their ignorance of tereign languages, if 1 
may judge from three whom we encountered in the mo- 
nastery of St. Alexander Nevski, the principal monastic 
institution in St. Petersburg, forms a curious exception 
to the general acquaintance with other tongues displayed 
by the Russians as a nation. ‘The three monks reterred 
to were addressed by our party, anxious to elicit some 
information regarding the monastery, in French, Italian, 
German, Latin, and English: but the only reply we 
could obtain was a sentence of Russ. 

No Russian is at liberty to change his religion under 
pain of banishment to Siberia; at the same time great 
liberality is exercised towards Fins, Livonians, and fo- 
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sunilar to 





mit of no dispensation. 


speaking the religious toleration of the government, Uiat 
in the street in which the Greek church of the Virgin o 
Kazan is situated, Catholics, Armenians, Lutherans, aud 
three other sects of Protestants, have their respective 
places of worship. ‘Till lately, Jews met with equal in- 
dulgence; but about three years ago some of their tribe 
were tound guilty of an infringement of the custom- 
laws, and the whole body were banished from St. Pe- 
tersburg and Moscow. Only forty-eight hours were al- 
lowed tor the disposal of their property, though many 


‘The necessity existing for immediate sale induced craity 
purchasers to bid only half the value, and tie loss sus- 
tained in consequence was as severe as the ukase was ar- 
bitrary andcruel. ‘Ihe order was subsequently medified 


main forty-eight hours at a time for the purposes ot 
trade. An understanding with the police officers has 
converted this into a permission of permanent residence; 
for those who have houses in the city take a walk outside 
the gates every second day; and, Violating the spirit ot 
the law, punctually obey its letter. Roman Catholics, 
except Jesuits, are tolerated equally with Protestants ; 
but the late emperor banished the Jesuits from his do- 
minions for attempting to proselyte members of the 


Numerous festivals are cbserved by tle Russians, 
and celebrated with much religious pomp and pageantry. 
Kach Wednesday and Friday is nominally a tast day ; 
but the four great annual fasts, namely that of the Vir- 
gin, comprising the first fifteen days of August, and 
those of Whitsuntide, Christmas, and Lent, are rigidly 
observed by all good Christians. The last two of these 
continue during six and seven weeks respectively. That 
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Daring scven weeks preceding Easter the Russians 


"The ecclesiastical 


Fhe tormer are generally men ot 


profession usually deseends from futher to son; conse- 


religious feeling, 
immoral 
A secular priest is 


reigners in general; and it is an interesting fact be-| 


possessed large houses and an extensive stock in trade. | 


with regard to Moscow, where Jews are allowed to re- ; 
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of Lent, with the ensuing carnival of Easter is en 
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are prohibited from eating the flesh or produce of ani- 
mals; the restriction extending even to milk, butter, 
and 
nobles, soldiers, and most employes ot’ government, who 
fare required to fast during the last two weeks only: the 
imperial family keep holy but seven days in Lent. ‘This 
‘}previous abstinence prepares all parties for the enjoy- 
ment (ifenjoyment it can be called) of a week of revelry 
and glattony , during which they indulge in eve ry spe cies 
of excess; as though the uncurbed license cf the appe- 
‘}tites were no less a matter of religious duty than the 
fast previously observed. ‘The Sunday before Master the 
churches are adorned with boughs and artificial fruits. 
The following ‘Thursday, the archbishop assembles a 
large body of monastic clergy, and exhibits toa erowded 
congregation a representatic 
apostles’ fect; himeclf a 
while twelve priests supply 
On Easter-eve a model of th 
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ing the components of the merrow’s feast. Large carts 
full of meat, vegetables, fish, ¢ veetmeats, are seen 
in the streets; and night is : d with all the ardour 


Some time 
before midnight the people crowd to the churehes which 
remain full of anxious expectants, bearing in their hands 
tapers whose concentrated blaze diffuses a brilliant licht 
A priest informs them that the bishop is gone 
for the body of the Saviour. As the clock 
of the sanctuary are thrown 
open; the bishop, sumptuously apparcled and decked 
with a profusion of jewe ls, marches forth. A long r ti- 
nue of priests, similarly dré and the bishop 
[| pri c to the audience—Cynristos voscress; that is, 

with 
shouts of exultation; the bells ring a joyiul peal; and 
j He choir strikes up a hymin of praise ia honour of the 
risen Saviour. When this is concluded, the bishop and 
priests throw themselves on their hands and knees, and 
crawl all round the church, kissing the pictures of saints 
and other saered relies. ‘The spectators follow their ex- 
ample; but preferring living to inanimate objects of sa- 
lutation, they set about Kissing one another : then, leay 
ing the chureh, commence an inordinate meal which 
lasts, with little intermission, tor a week. 

During this period the same custom of salutation is 
continued; nor is it confined to equals, but prevails 
among acquaintances however ditlerent in birth, educa- 
sex. A noble lady cannot refuse a kiss 
| meanest peasant, if he advance with an eos 
jin his hand in token of the conclusion of the fast, and 
| the words Christos tongue. She is 
jobliged by her religion to receive the egg with courtesy 
jto return the kiss in kind, and to reply, bies tiny vos 
jcress, “ Verily he is risen.” 
jobtains more among the Russians than any of the other 
continentalists. Aiter the first introduction of a gentle- 
inan to a lady, he kisses her hand whenever they meet, 
;While she gracefully returns the compliment on his 
elu ek. 

The festivities of Easter continue with almost savage 
exuberance for a week; but there are few or no breaches 
jot the peace. It is a singular trait in the character of 
ithe natives, that amidst all their boisterous sports and 
| licentious revelries, they never quarrel; and whenever 
anger is excited, seldom as it is, it vents itself'in words. 
|'Their language contains a remarkable variety of terms 
jof abuse, with which they are satisfied, without having 
|recourse to the more brutal expedient of’ blows. 
| But to return to St. Petersburg. 1t may emphatically 
jbe called, as Burke with less propriety designated Ca! 
cutta, a “city of palaces; for the royal residences are 
very numerous, and most of the public buildings might, 
from their architectural magnificence, be mistaken tor 
such. That of the Grand-duke Michael, with the impe- 


jof enthusiasm, gluttony and wantonness. 
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Greek Church. {rial Taurida and Anichkoff, is in the interior of the ca- 


|pital; those of Oranienbaum, Yelagine, Kammenoi, and 
several others, are outside the town. I have visited 
jmany, and have found them elegant and picturesque as 
country chateanx, or excelling in the severer grandeur of 
inetropolitan palaces. Besides these, there are three of 
la highly imposing character, which peculiarly attract 
the traveller’s notice, being all situated together on the 

same quay of the Neva, in a straight line with the lor 
agade of the Admiralty. l 


Mt 





; They are called respective! 
the Marble-palace, the Hermitage, and the Winter-pa- 
lace. The first of these derives its name from the mate- 
rial of which the columns are formed. The lower pert 
of the wall is built of granite; the upper of a dark 
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stone, which is either marble or gray granite. A pecu- 
Jiar splendour is comiuunicated to this structure by the 
massive capitals and basements of the pillars which, as 
well as the balconies, are coinposed of bronze richly gilt. 
It was originally built for Count Orloff, the favourite of 
Catherine the Second; and afterwards tenanted by the 
last King of Poland, who here terminated his unfortunate 
career, It is now unjnhabited; and, for some reason, 
strangers are not admitted, 

Separated by a little space from the Marble-palace is 
that called the Hermitage, which Catherine the Second 
set apart for the enjoyments of social liie, Nvery quarter 
of the world has contributed to supply this superb editice 
with something valuable in the departments of art or 
science, Besides the collection of cameos, jewels, statues, 
antiques, and books, there is a gallery of paintings*® 
which would be esteemed good even in Rome or Flo- 
renee. Qne long room is furnished with foue hundred 
portraits of the chiet’ officers of the Russian army, 
painted by the late Mr. Dawe, an English artist of great 
merit in the service of the Emperor Alexander. As- 
cending the stairease, we were conducted into a spa- 
cious apartment, one door of which leads to a conserva- 
tory of trees called the Winter-garden; beyond this is 
another called the Summer-garden, four hundred fect in 
length, formed of soil elevated on masonry to a height 
ef more than forty feet. This artificial garden must 
have been the result of prodigious labour; but in St. 
Petersburg, all public works are on a_ scale of magnifi- 
cence that fills a stranger with astonishment. Under a 
despotic monarcy no one dares to find fault with demands 
inade by government on the purse of the people. ‘To 
enter on a dese ription of the Hermitage would be to in. 
volve myself in the labour of a month; and as I have al- 
ready referred you to a work wherein all that is worthy 
of remark in this eapital has been described with inte- 
resting minuteness, I will only add that I never betore 
visited a building which excited such sentiments of 
pleasure, admiration, and astonishment. 

The Hermitage, though a distinet building, is attached 
to, and considered aw forming part of, the Winter-palace, 
which was built in the middle of the last century. ‘This 
is the largest royal residence in Europe, occupying an 
area of forty-five thousand square yards, and capable of 
accommodating a thousand inmates. ‘he basement and 
upper stories are built in different styles of architecture, 
«0 that the exterior is cumbrous and inelegant. ‘The 
taost- splendid apartment, probably unrivalled in the 
world, is the great hall of St. George, a hundred and 
forty feet by sixty, surrounded by forty marble columns 
in double rows, with capitals and pedestals richly gilt. 

Before dismissing the palaees, [ may mention that 
there is one at a village called ‘T'zarskoe Celo, or the 
emperor's village, twenty-two wersts from St. Petersburg, 
to which Monsieur Djunkorski, one of the counsellors of 
state, from whom [I have received great kindness, drove 
mo in his carriage the day before yesterday. In our 
way we stopped at the establishment of an enterprising 
English quaker who has been engaged for some years 
under government in draiuing the morasses around the 
capital. Tle has succeeded so well that his house now 
stands in the mid-t of luxuriant corn-ticlds, in a spot 
which had probably never before been trodden by man. 
A little further on, we passed through two villages, 
allotted toa German colony, whose industry has diffused 
an air of comfort that contrasts strongly with the general 
appearance of a Russian village.  L will not weary you 
with a description of the palace at Tzarskoe Celo, which 
exhibits the same profuse magnificence as the royal 
dwellings at St. Petersburg, but contains only two rooms 
strikingly characteristic; the one, covered from floor to 
eciling with amber; the other lined, half’ way up its walls, 
with lapis lazuli; the floor being inlaid with imother-of- 
pearl. The rooms where Alexander sat and transacted 
the chief business of his empire, as well as the bed-room, 
with the hard mattress on which he slept, cannot fail to 
be regarded with great interest. ‘This suite of apartments 
is said to remain in the state in which he left them. His 
hat and gloves are on the chair, his boots by the door ; 
and his pocket‘handkerchief on the table. ‘These rooms 
are consecrated to the memory of’ the deceased, There 
are some who object to such meinorials of the dead. ‘To 
my mind they are pleasing. They serve to maintain the 
connection between those who live on earth and those 
who have preeeded them in departure hence. 

We drank tea at the palace with General Merder’s 


* The well known Haughton collection that belonged 
to Sir Robert Walpole was, to the disgrace of our coun- 
try, suffered to be carricd away to enrich the treasures 
of the Hermitage. 





family. He is a favourite of the emperor and empress, 
and preceptor to the young heir apparent, the archduke 
Alexander Nicholayvich. ‘These three interesting per- 
sonages we saw; as also the little archduchesses, who 
were in the room next to that in which we spent the even- 
ing. Walking round the gardens with our kind hostess 
and some other Russian ladies, we encountered many 
groups assembled there to see and be seen, and to pay 
their respects to the emperor in the course of his usual 
promenade. ‘I'he officers were in full uniform: the ladies 
in handsome afternoon dresses. Most of the latter spoke 
English; and that with a fluency which the Russians 
generally display in all the languages of Europe. My 
companions gave me some interesting details of the 
Persian ambassadors sent over a year or two ago by 
Shah Abbas; speaking of them as men of polished man- 
ners and finished education, thoroughly at home inthe 
languages and diplomacy of the various European 
courts. 

In alarge institution, standing close to Tzarskoe Celo, 
for the instruction of children of the Russian nobility, 
my friend pointed out two young princes from Georgia 
and one trom Cashmere who have been sent to St. Pe- 
tersburg for education. 1 was surprised to find they do 
not understand Persian. One of them has picked up a 
little French, and was pleased at the opportunity of dis- 
playing his fancied proficiency. 
the Cashmerian boy, his slender figure and supple limbs, 
so chxracteristie of an eastern child, contrasted strongly 
with the hardy and broader structure of the young Rus- 
sians. 

The mint at St. Petersburg is well arranged. The 
machinery and superintendents are English. The tor- 
mer was made by Bolton and Watts of London, after the 
model of that used in our own mint. Wherever an 
Englishman goes, he cannot fail to remark the preference 


given to the artificers, machinery, and manuiactures of 
‘} his country. 


In nearly all the large institutions of this 
metropolis the superintendents are Scotch or English; 
and their steam-engines, as well as most other articles 
of machinery, have been imported trom England. ‘The 
labourers in the mint are serfs of the emperor. We were 
detained till their dinner hour, and witnessed a painful 
process, derogatory to the dignity of more civilised Eu- 
ropeans, All the native workmen were clothed in very 
thin white jackets and linen trowsers without pockets. 
As they moved in files from the laboratory to the dining- 
room, cach serf was examined by a police officer, who 
passed his hands over the whole of the man’s body, from 
the crown of the head to the feet, to ascertain if he had 
any coin secreted in his hair or dress. At night, when 
the workmen leave the house, they are stripped to the 
skin and go out in other clothes; at the end of the year 
those they have been in the habit of wearing are burnt, 


to obtain the particles of metal adhering to the fibres of 


the cloth. While a manifestation of respect sometimes 
teaches men to respect themselves, habitual distrust 
necessarily engenders disregard of that virtue in which 
the party is supposed to be deficient. Hence the Rus- 
sians are faithless. 

The coin commonly current is a ruble, divided into a 
hundred copper kopecks. Of this there are two sorts, 
the paper and the silver ruble; the former nearly equal 
in value to eleven pence of our money ; the latter to three 
shillings and four pence. Originally, the one was merely 
a representative of the other, as our one-pound notes 
were of twenty shillings; but latterly, paper has been so 
depreciated by an excess of issue and other causes, that 
its value has been diminished in the proportion just 
stated. In the middle of the seventeenth century bars 
of silver were used instead of coins. ‘These were marked 
at regular distances with notches, (rubli,) according to 
which a greater or less portion of the bar was cut off to 
settle an account. The word kopeck is derived from 
kopea, a spear, because formerly the copper coin was 
stamped with an impression of St. George spearing the 
dragon. J have scen no gold in the country. A platina 
coin, called an “ imperial,” has been lately struck. Its 
value is not quite a guinea, This is the first piece of 
money that has ever been coined from platina. The 
metal is generally found as in oxyde. Dr. Wollaston 
was the discoverer of a mode of combining it with chemi- 
eal agents so as to render it tractile and fit for coinage. 
On his death-bed he disclosed this secret to Mr. Herschel, 
the astronomer, under whose instruction a person, named 
Johnson, was employed in the preparation of the metal ; 
and when the Russian government sent to England for 
some one who could undertake the superintendence of a 
platina coinage at St. Petersburg, this man was selected 
forthe purpose, ‘The metal was prepared, and a coin 





struck with great skill and neatness: but, in the mean 


The elegant form of 


time, the value of platina had been much depreciated by 
a large importation from America ; and it was considered 
inexpedient to put into circulation a metal that would be 
liable to very great fluctuations in value. lence the 
“imperial” has never left the mint,except when purchased 
by visiters as a curiosity. 

The museum of the Academy of Sciences contains 
figures of the inhabitants of various uncivilised coun- 
tries, attired in their national costumes. Among these 
are dresses of several of the tribes of Siberia, the Sa- 
moiedes, Kamtchadales, Laplanders, Chinese, Kouriaks, 
and Japanese. ‘There are also several natural curiosities. 
The chief of these is the skeleton of a mammoth that 
was found buried in an iceberg on the bank of the Obi, 
in Siberia. As the ice gradually dissolved in a summer 
more than usually warm, bears attacked the flesh, which 
was in a state of high preservation, and destroyed the 
skin; but the skeleton was secured with the exception of 
a single foot. It now stands in the museum close to that 
of a large elephant; and though the one is not much 
less in height than the other, a comparison of their joints 
shows how superior the mammoth must have been in 
strength and bulk. From a part of the skin which is 
preserved it appears that the animal was furnished with 
long hair; a fact affording strong presumptive evidence 
that it inhabited the cold latitude in which the body was 
discovered; and that it was not, as some theorists have 
supposed, the native of a tropical region. Another pro- 
duce of Siberia exhibited here is a piece of native iron 
weighing nearly seventeen hundred pounds. 

I have visited with great interest the prison, a refuge 
for the destitute, a cotton manulactory in which eigit 
hundred foundlings and two thousand adults are em- 
ployed under the superintendence of a Scotch general, 
and the China, plate glass, and iron manufactories;_ in- 
stitutions admirably arranged, which cannot fail to 
recompense a foreigner for some trouble he may encoun- 
ter in gaining admittance. I have been delighted with 
St. Petersburg. Every thing here is novel; every thing 
interesting; and every thing in a style of magnificence 
that is perfectly astonishing. To describe all that is 
worthy of note would fill a volume; and as books have 
been published containing detailed accounts of this capi- 
tal, | refrain from minute particulars. 

The houses of the lower orders are made chiefly of 
wood, having projecting Swiss roofs, small windows, and 
narrow balconies with ornamented balustrades. ‘lhose 
of the higher classes are built of stuccoed brick, much 
like our own, but on a larger scale, and with a profusion 
of Grecian pillars and pilasters. In all, the principal 
article of furniture is the stove. ‘This consists of four 
walls of brick, cased outside with white, or painted, tiles, 
which rise to a height of five or six feet, aud sometimes 
to the top of the room. ‘The inside is well furnished 
with flues, so that the air of the whole room is equally 
heated by the large radiating surface presented to it. A 
fire is lighted once in twenty-four hours, and when the 
wood has ceased to blaze, the heated air is confined 
within the stove. In large houses, one of these conve- 
aienecs may be found in almost every room, and always 
in the hall. 

But this careful distribution of hest is not the only 
precaution rendered necessary by the rigour of a Russian 
winter. External air must be excluded. For this pur- 
pose every house is furnished with double windows. In 
the month of September, after a succession of fine warm 
days, the outer windows, which had been displaced 
during summer, are fitted in, and the interstices calked 
with tow. A layer of sand, with a few handfuls of’ salt, 
is then strewed between the two frames to absorb all the 
moisture; and the inner ones are secured so that no 
communication can take place between the external and 
internal atmosphere. The use of stoves deprives the 
Russians of the cheerful comfort of an English fireside, 
and windows constantly closed render the rooms close 
and sultry; but these means preserve an equality of 
temperature, so that in the severest winter thermometers 
throughout the dwelling generally stand at 60° of 
Fahrenheit. . 

The climate of Russia is not so prejudicial to foreign- 
ers as might be supposd, because the extreme cold of 
winter and the heat of summer compel them to be 
observant and careful. Among the natives, too, catarrhs, 
consumptions, rheumatisins, and other diseases resulting 
trom cold, are not so prevalent as in countries where the 
rigour of winter is less severe. In more temperate 
climes, extraordinary precautions are not considered es- 
sential to the preservation of life. The natives become 
careless of the changes of weather, and negligent of 
themselves; hence the bad effects which ensue. Here 





every peasant is a strict observer of the thermometer, 
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* It is calculated that throughout the year there are 
three hot, or tolerably warm, days to two winter days and 
one in which it is moderately fair with frost at night. 
The extreme heat of summer seldom exceeds 80° of 
Fahrenheit in the shade, and the extreme cold of winter 
is rarely more than 30° below zero, 


. 


and can talk with as much accuracy of the degrees of 
hgat and cold that have been exhibited durfng the season, 
as a philosopher in England. He dresses accordingly. 
Jn warm weather he wears a shallow broad-brimmed 
hat, and a caftan, or robe like the Persian’s, tied by 
a ceinture of silk round the waist. His beard is always 
Jong, and his hair close shorn behind, level with the bot- 
tom of the ears. A shirt hangs outside his loose trowsers ; 
his neck is left bare; and stockings are regarded as a 
needless luxury. In winter his hat is exchanged for a 
fur cap, wrapping over the ears and sides of the face; his 
light trowsers for thick cloth or blanketing ; and, instead 
of the caftan, he wears a cloak of sheep, wolf, or bear’s 
skin, with their hair turned inwards. His hands are 
similarly protected by shaggy gloves, which tic up four 
fingers together, allotting a separate division to the 
thumb; and his feet by lined boots coming up to the 
knees. A flowing beard and long moustaches form a 
natural guard to the lower part of the face, so that the 
eyes and nose alone are exposed. 
Thus equipped, a Russian walks or rides on a sledge, 
almost unconscious of cold, though cutting rapidly through 
a bleak wind when the thermometer shows 50° of Fahren- 
heit below freezing point. ‘The only object of solicitude 
is his nose. This is occasionally trost-bitten. Having 
lost all sensation in that part, the sufferer is made ac- 
quainted with the accident by some passer by, who 
observes its natural colour to be changed. He imme- 
diately rubs his nose with snow, which imparts some of 
its own heat to the flesh previously reduced to the tem- 
perature of the air. This, together with friction, restores 
circulation, and the nose is saved. If the remedy be not 
quickly applied, or if he approach the fire, the part mor- 
tifies and falls off. The same observation applies to the 
fingers and toes. Considering the intensity of cold in 
winter, and the multitude exposed to its influence, it is # 
matter of surprise that so few are scen with mutilated 
members. 

The dress of the higher orders of Russians resembles 

that of similar classes among other European nations. 
In winter, they, like the peasants, are furnished with 
stout cloaks lined with fur, but of superior quality and 
foreign manufacture. In the selection of fur the Russian 
gentlemen are very particular. Fifteen or twenty-five 
pounds is a price not uncommonly paid for a single 
collar. ‘The ladies follow French fashions; while the 
lower class of women differ little in appearance from those 
of Finland, except that they tuck up their hair; and 
many wear caps richly ornamented with gold. 

One peculiarity in the climate of Russia is remarkable. 
There is neither autumn nor spring. Summer passes 
away and it is winter. Winter was yesterday : to day is 
summer.* ‘The first intimation of the setting in of frost 
is received from Lake Ladoga, which, being inland and 
considerably north of St. Petersburg, is frozen before the 
Neva. The river is generally frozen in November, though 
sometimes not till December; and the event is preceded 
by unsettled weather, thick fogs, and strong winds. As 
soon as masses of ice begin to float down from the lake, 
the bridges, which stand on large barges, are opened in 
the centre and allowed to swing round to either side. 
But few boats, aad those only of a large size, arc suficred 
to cross, for fear of the heavy blocks of ice. By degrees, 
these close up the river, which likewise freezes ; when, a 
deep fall of snow filling interstices and levelling the sur- 
face, the ice is declared passable, and is soon covered 
with passengers, horses, skaters, sledges, and carriages, 
exhibiting a scene of great gaiety and amusement. The 
bridges are replaced ; and the communication, previously 
cut off, between different parts of the city, is renewed. 
The streets present an aspect no less novel. Carriages 
are deprived of their wheels and placed on sledges, 
gliding over the hard and even surface of snow with a 
rapidity and security highly interesting. Stoves are 
lighted in the principal squares for the benefit of the 
isvostchiks, or drivers, and others whose profession com- 
pels them to stand still in the open air. The roofs of the 
houses are covered with the same unvaried dress of virgin 
white, and studded with crows, which assemble in groups 
as numerous as those that may be seen throughout the 
year in Calcutta. All this is the effect of a few days. 
Summer has passed away like a dream, and winter has 
set in. 

But a Russian winter has not the gloom of that season 


in any other country. On the contrary, it is a time of 
gaiety and enjoyment, not only to the rich in the fes- 
tivities of the drawing-room, but to all classes in manly 
out-of-door exercises. Nor is the shortness of the day a 
source of great inconvenience. Long after the sun has! 
set, his refracted rays, reflected from every object white 
with snow, afford a protracted twilight; darkness is tre- 
quently dissipated by a welcome aurora; and night 
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illumination of starry lamps, seems to participate the joy | 


frozen waters. The rite, like that celebrated at Easter, | 
(which sresembles the ceremonies that Plutareh says 
were used by the heathens in search of Osiris,) seems to 
have a pagan origin. A wooden building is erected on 
the ice. In the centre is suspended a visible emblem of 
the Holy Spirit. The metropolitan, followed by priests, | 
enters this temporary shea; and having pierced the ice, | 
dips a crucifix into the hole and sprinkles the water in| 


the direction of the crowds who line the banks. The} 
| 


emperor makes a point of being present on this occasion, 
as during most other grand religious ceremonies. | 
The Neva remains frozen till about the middle of 
April. In the beginning of that month snow disappears 
from the more frequented streets; and the breaking up 
of the ice, an occurrence hailed with intense interest, is 
calculated by some with singular accuracy. ‘They are 
seldom mistaken in the day. Police officers are posted 
to prevented people from passing over. The bridges are 
removed, and multitudes flock to the river to be specta- 
tors of the great event. At length, indistinct Innurmurs 
indicate a partial cracking of the ice. Masses begin to} 
disengage themselves in the centre, and are carried under | 
by the current. At last, a general crash is heard, like} 
the roar of distant thunder; the whole body of ice is 
broken up, and frozen mountains are seen moving down 
the Neva, striking against each other and against the 
banks with destructive violence. For two or three days 
the river continues to be covered with similar masses 
which float in from the Ladoga. During this period all 
communication is cut off between quarters of the city on 
opposite banks. <A salute from the citade! intimates a 
reinstatement of the bridges, and a grant of permission 
to the boatmen once more to ply their long-forgotten 
oars. 
This event is not allowed to pass without an appropriate 
ceremony. The governor of the fort, attended by his 
staff, solicits permission to pay his respects to the em- 
peror, and presents him witha glassful of the pure waters 
of the Neva, in token that they have been restored to 
their liquid state, and that a more genial season has ar- 
rived. ‘The priests, too, perform their part, and bless the 
returning vegetation. Plants and trees now put forth 
their flowers, leaves, and blossoms. Nature rises with 
fresh energy from her long torpor, and seems to sport, | 
with the gaiety of the butterfly springing from its 
chrysalis state. What in England is the work of a sea- 
son is here performed in a week or two; and the sudden 
transition from the depth of winter to the full verdure of 
summer is as astonishing as it is delightful. In these 
observations I give you the result of my enquiries from 
others; for, not having been here in winter, I have not 
witnessed the festivities of that season, nor the magical 
transformation of nature. 
During September and October, and still more in the 
month of November, St. Petersburg is liable to inunda- 
tions of the river, produced by strong winds setting in 
trom the gulf of Finland and checking the current of the 
Neva. The severest calamity of this nature which has 














It occurred in November 1824,when the river rose filteen 
feet, and threatened the whole city with destruction. 
Many lives were lost, and many buildings destroyed. Al 


Russian shipping. 


has been taken to secure the necessary signatures to the | 
passport, which is always a matter of great importance, 

and generally embarrassed with unnecessary obstacles} 1 
for the purpose of extorting money. Cronstadt is well! | 
fortified towards the sea, and surrounded by little isles|a 
furnished with batteries. 





always enlivened by a sky which, exhibiting a brilliant} den. 


broad red line on all the houses keeps in constant re-|inforination, spoke Italian. 
membrance this dreadful visitation of Providence, and] travelling ina foreign and half civilised country, ignorant 
marks the height attained by the water. of the language, and without an interpreter, 1 had no 
Twenty miles from St. Petersburg, close to the mouth| reason to complain. On one oceasion, | met a native of 
of the Neva, is the island of Cronstadt, the station for] Georgia, naturalised as a Russian. 
A steamer leaves the capital at an| very interesting, 
early hour every morning during summer, and returns] had heen a slave, and was redeemed by a benevolent gen- 
the same evening,so that the docks can be inspected with] tleman of my acquaintance, well known in London and 
very little trouble and difficulty, provided only that care! Brighton, whose name he adopted in the Christian rite 


one narrow channel, trom which, in case of invasion, the 
buoys would be removed. About fifteen thousand sailors 
are kept here, trained like soldiers, to act as a marine 
corps against an enemy. ‘The navy of Russia is not 
large. Having so small a coast to guard, and so little 
facility for the maintenance of a fleet, it is not her policy 
to do more in this department than may be sutticient to 
protect her German provinces and Finland against Swe- 


forcigners, her merchantmen are likewise few. 


party are captains in the merchant service of England or 
America. 

As all large ships are built at St. Petersburg in a dock 
yard off the granite quay already referred to, where the 
water is shallow, a number of camels are kept at Cron- 
stadt for the purpose of carrying them down the river. 
Camels are hollow cases of wood so constructed as to 
embrace the keel and lay hold ot the hull of a ship on 
both sides. ‘They are filled with water and sunk, in or- 
der to be fixed on. ‘The water is then pumped out, and 
the specific gravity of the whole mass being decreased, 
the camels and vessel gradually rise. ‘lhe process is 
continued by an addition of camels till the ship is raised 
sufliciently to enable it to pass the shoals. Sinee my ar- 
rival, two of the largest ships in the Russian navy have 
been launched trom this dock yard, in the presence of the 
emperor, with all the parade which invariably atttends 
similar events in this great capital. 

There has been no levee this month; but Lord Heytes- 
bury, the English ambassador, to whom I am indebted 
for some obliging attentions, has offered to present me at 
the first that is held after my return from Moscow, for 
which city I purpose to set out to-morrow. 

—>— 
LETTER XIUIL 
Moscow, 23d (L1th,) September, 1630. 

Jefore quitting St. Petersburg it was necessary that I 
should make up my mind as to the route to be pursued 
from Moscow, because a traveller is obliged to advertise 
his name in the public newspapers three times before he 
can obtain permission to leave the country. This form 
occupies nearly a fortnight, and the final passport can be 
procured only at St. Petersburg or Moscow, at which ever 
of the two places the advertisement has been published. 
As the standing camp, the chief object of interest at 
Warsaw, has been removed for the winter, and as the 
road through that part of Poland is as tedious as a mo- 
notonous bed of sand must always be; while, on the 
other hand, the German provinces of Russia, with their 
large commercial towns, the western part of Poland, and 
the extensive territories of Prussia, offer much of novelty 
and interest, I resolved to return to St. Petersburg and 
pursue the road by Riga, Polangen, and Koenigsberg, to 
Berlin, though it is five hundred miles longer than that 
by Warsaw to the capital of Prussia. Accordingly, hav- 
ing put things in train to secure a passport as soon as I 
return to St. Petersburg, and having obtained permission 
to proceed to Moscow, L entered a diligence on the morn- 
ing of Tuesday, the 14th instant. 

The distance is six hundred and ninety-eight wersts, 
or four hundred and sixty-five miles. The journey oe- 
cupied four days and nights. I was alone in the inside. 
There were three outside passengers, one of whom was 
a Greek, an inhabitant of ‘Toganrog, to which place his 
family migrated during the troubles of their ill-fated 
land. He said he knew a little of the ancient Greek; 
and though he could not understand my pronunciation, 


happened of late years will be fresh in your recollection.| yet when I wrote a few words, le answered readily, and 


interpreted for me at the Russian inns. We had not 
proceeded far before it appeared that one of my com- 
panions, an obliging young adventurer of much veneral 
Thus. considering that I was 


The rencontre was 
His name was John Mortlock. He 


of baptism. 

Leaving St. Petersburg for Moscow, the traveller makes 
ip his mind to resign all comfort till he reach the end of 
iis journey. At the post-houses he can procure scarcely 
ny thing but tea, bread, and butter; except here and 


Its chief protection is the|there a kind of soupe maigre, called tschee, consisting 
shallow water investing it on all sides, and leaving only| chiefly of cabbages and the water in which they have 


As her commerce is entirely in the hands of 
Most of 
of the city. jthe ships in the docks are English or American. It is 

On the seventeenth of January the priests, marching in| somewhat curious that at the inn where I lodge there is 
solemn procession to the bank of the Neva, bless its) not a guest of any other nation; and more than half our 
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been boiled. ‘The filth of the rooms is such that even! and fall within a few yards of each other, are transported, 
those who travel with post-horses and can comand theirjsome to the commercial Baltic, and some to the Frozen | unknown. 
time prefer the fatigue of continued motion to a night's: ecean ; while others diverge to the inland Caspian, or the 
The capacious mind of|cxperienced similar teelings on the banks of the Ganges. 


sojourn in one of these nondescript abodes. ‘The state: Black Sea and Mediterranean, 


| scious of magnifying to themselves what is distant and 
It® was under the influence of some such 


early impressions that I approached the Wolga. I once 


of the people in the interior seems inconsistent with their} Peter the Great formed a design of completing the com-| But here I mused on a much larger river, the largest of 


proximity to such a city as St. Petersburg. ‘The shaggy jinunication, by means of a canal cut throngh this genily 


| Europe ; a river navigable nearly to its source, through a 


peasant, rivalling in hairiness his own sheep-skin cloak,! rising ground, between the Baltic and the Caspian. Many | space of more than two thousand five bundred miles; and 
and lying asleep in any corner of the road; the bare -| and great difiicultics were to be encountered, but at length |1 dwelt on it with a kind of respect and admiration. A 
legged girl gazing with an uuimeaning stare trom a hole; he succeeded in uniting the Msta and the ‘I'vertsa; the|bridge of boats carrying us quickly across, the train of 


in the wall, which serves as the only window of the; 
house ; and the wild appearan 
and the buildings; force upon a stranger's mind the con-)is Jost in the Wolga which flows into the Caspian. The 


clusion that civilisation haus been left behind. Tlowever,; ful towards the Msta is very great; and the quantity of 


every thing is new; and what is new Is interesting. 

spite of many anunoyanecs and great discomfort, four} cient to fill the canal so as to enable vessels to go down 

days and nights passed quickly away; while memory was; one of the falls, called the Borovitski, 

busily occupied in recalling the wonders of St. Peters-| 

burg, and imagination no less engaged in picturing tuiry}onee a week, when all boats waiting for a passage are 

visions of Moscow. e@jinustered, and shoot the falls. In the descent they are 
The first twenty wersts carricd us over the same roadt generally so shattered as to be good for little afterwards; | 

that IT had travelled only a day or two before, to visit the} and . 

palace of ‘Pzarskoe Cclo. At Sophea, contiguous to} racts, they are broken up at St. Petersburg. The canal 

which little town the palace stands, our progress was ar-/is two intles in length, and admits about tour thousand 

rested for three hours by a review of the troops. The} vessels annually. By its means one of the most exten- 

peasants had scrambled, without distinction of age or 

scx, to the tops of their thatched ror ts, to witness the 








military display. 1 fi 


self across the end of a cottage, to the itinite} miles. 
hoor 


Ne ible 
amusement of many a Russian \eio passed his dull 


joke on the foreigner. ‘The emperor and empress, with 





several of the imperial family, were present. ‘Thirty 
thousand troops were assembled to go through the ma-} paring leather, which in every country gives the name of |and ornamented balconies. 
neuvres of a mock fight. "Pheir volleys were fired with} Russran leatier to such as has undergone the process. I 


an irregularity which would disgrace an awkward squad ;} recollect, when travelling some years ago in the Himala 


otherwise, as far as a civilian can judge, the duties were} mountains, to have been presented by one of the petty 


performed in a soldier-like manner. "Phe scene was) rajas with a whole skin of leather thus prepared, the only 
highly animating, and ver ii one I ever saw in an entire state. It was then a problem 


¥ opportune, as atlording me " 


sight of the Russian arniy. to me how he procured it. Intormation lately obtained 


The Hussars and Cossacks wore a peculiarly martial) leads me to believe that he mast have got it from Ladak, 
appearance, "To the disappointinent of a toreigner’s cn-| the country of the Grand Lama, (which was near at hand) 
riosity, the latter have been disrobed of their national} where a large fair is annually held for the barter of goods 
costuine, and vacancies in their troops have been supplied] between Cashmerians and 'Tartars, who form a medium 
indiscriminately with native-born Russians. ‘They are| of communication between the merchants of China and 


now di-tinguished trom Muropean Lancers chiefly by the| Russia; Russians carrying from the fair of Nijni Novgo- 
of their spears, and by the skill with| rod home produce, which they exchange with Chinamen 
‘The word Cossack is a cor-|for tea. ‘Torjok leather is tanned with the bark of oak, 
kuzzak,) The preda-} and coloured red with cochineal, which is a small insect 
9 Some vegetable oil 

the Kuzzaks of the Don; a designation which, by an easy | is added to communicate its peculiar odour. Here, as at 
corruption, has been converted into Don Cossacks. The} cach station where the horses are changed, the diligence 
term Hussar be traced rer It is Hun-|halts for an hour; anda foreigner must possess great 
garian, signilying twenticth, ‘The name was first ap-|selfcommand who can abstain trom laying in a stock of 
plied to a corps formed by a selection from various revi-| souvenirs of Russia trom the collection of curiosities ex- 
vwosed for sale. ‘These consist chiefly of sashes, caps, pil- 
ws, Slippers, pocket-books, and writing cases, of 'Torjok, 


leneth and weight 
which they wield them. 
ruption of the “Turkish, a robber. 
tory tribes inhabiting the banks of the Don were call dj gathered on the opuntia and dried. 








may nit home. 





| 
| 
ments of the finest man in every twenty; and being im-| 


, 
i 
ported into other countries, was used with a more general | | 


and less accurate signification. or Russian, leather, richly embroidered with gold and 
Aiter thice liours we obtained permission to proceed. | silver. 
En route, we passed through two or three large towns.}  ‘T'ver, a large and handsome town, the capital of the 


The first was Novgorod, a hundred and twenty miles! government of that name, stands on the bank of the Volga 
from St. Petersburg, built before the year 500 of our era.| forty-three miles beyond ‘Torjok, and three hundred and 
filly-cight from St. Petersburg. The population exceeds 
Here the real character of Russian 


The krem/, or fortress, erected in the eleventh century, | 
was repaired by the celebrated architect Aristotile,* ot| twelve thoasand. 
ienee it remains a deserted monument, | architecture is clearly marked. ‘The churches, which are 

The charch is constructed afier the! numerous, are built in the oriental style. Their cupolas 
model of St. Sophia’s at Constantinople, which I long to}of green and gold, surmounted with massive crosses 
see. From Moscow to Odessa the distance is only eight | wilded by the setting sun, contrasted picturesquely with 
hundred miles; and a water conveyance would carry me] the deep azure of the sky ; and presented a view, to a cer- 
speedily thence to Istambol. But as duty calls me home,|tain degree oriental, yet strangely blended with what is 
inclination must be saerifiecd. Novgorod once contained| peculiarly European. When Napoleon invaded Moscow, 
a population larger than St. Petersburg now does; but it| such consternation was diffused through the country, that 
rauce and possesses no object. of] Tver, which is only a hundred and seven miles from that 
city, with many more distant towns, was deserted by its 
inhabitants, who carried off their moveable property to 
remote villages. ‘Tver derives its name from the ‘T'vertsa 
that here disembogues itself into the Volga. 

There is sometiing indescribable in the feelings with 


and si 





whose taste 


“ wre perenuius,” 


has sunk into instenifi 
interest except the tomb of Vladimir, and the brass gates 
he from the Crimea in his expedition 
against Whether or not they are the identical 
gates L will not venture to decide; but some learned his-| 
torlans, | 
ground to eredit the story. | 


brought aw ay 


Greece, 


among whom is Gibbon, think there is just} 


which for the first time we look on things and places re- 
About two hundred and ten miles from St. Petersburg,| garded from childhood with respect and almost venera- 


tion, conceded either to their individual grandeur, or to 
historical or geographical associations. In youth, espe- 
cially, such sentiments are excited when the objects in 
questiun are remote, and the probability of sceing them 
but small: and even in after life all are more or less con- 


and ninety from Novgorod, we crossed a little range of 
hilloe he lotty title of the Walday 
mountains, though searcely twelve hundred feet above 
the level of the sea. They torm a water pluteau, or ele- 
vated spot whence rivers assume opposite courses. ‘Thus, 
ited in the same cloud, as 
= eee eS *Mr.G ,a Scotch missionary, a year or two since, 
* Alberti Aristotile, otherwise called Ridolic Fioraventi,| made a voyage by the route reterred to from St. Peters- 
was a celebrated architect and mechanician of Bologna,} burg to Astracan. 
who flourished the fifteenth century. He is said tof From an official paper published at St. Petersburg in 
have moved a tower with all its bells from one of the} August 1826, it appears that merchandise to the value of 
churches in his native city to a spot thirty-five paces} four and a half millions sterling passed through this 
distant ! canal, called Vouichni-Volotchok, in the year 1824. 
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former joins the Volkoff that communicates through the |my ideas was interrupted by other objects of novelty and 


interest. 

The approach to Moscow is characterised by an in- 
resemblance to oriental costumes, as well as 
style of architecture. Women wear long 


times and the innocence of her heart, she presented her- 
self to her kinsman Boaz. The gown is generally of 
some bright colour; and, except that it has sleeves and 


since it is impossible for them to reascend the eata-|is covered with tinsel, might bear comparison with the 


The men carry in their girdle a hatchet 
that answers the purpose of a knife as well as of an of: 
fensive and defensive weapon. ‘Their large elumsy shoes 


sive Inland navigations in the world is accomplished; the jare made of the inner bark ot the lime-tree ; and, instead 
distance from the Baltie to the Caspian by the course of |of stockings, long rolls of flannel or blanketing are twist- 
llowed their example, seating my-| the rivers reierred to, being upwards of three thousand /ed in a grotesque manner round their legs. 


Many of the villages and small towns through which 


A bundred and four miles from Valday stands Torjok,|we passed are not paved, but boarded with planks; the 
famous for a manufacture of shoes and sashes embroidered |houses also are built of logs, in the jasl.ion already de- 
with gold and silver, and for that peculiar mode of pre-| 


scribed as prevalent in Norway, with large Swiss roofs 
At the inns, a picture of the 
Virgin is suspended in every room. ‘To this, each per- 
son, as he enters, pays respect by crossing himself 
quickly and bowing, betore he salutes the master or mis- 
tress of the house. ‘The picture is generally covered 
with a coating of coloured metal, often plated, (in the 
churches it is sometimes of pure silver,) which has holes 
to show the face and hands. This practice of covering 
the object of worship may have been adopted in order to 
preserve it from injury, when the art of multiplying co- 
pies was little known in Russia. It is now retained only 
because the tinsel is more gaudy than the picture. 

Sometimes, when we stopped to change horses, women 
would crowd round us with biscuits, of the size and 
shape of a bracelet, strung, thirty or forty together, on a 
piece of hemp. These they insisted on our purchasing 
for a halfpenny or two, nor would they take a refusal. 
‘Their importunity is considered to be rather a token of 
good-will than the result of a desire to make money. In 
the course of our journey we passed several tumuli, sup- 
posed to have been raised at an early date over fallen 
warriors. Every now and then we encountered a cara- 
van of earts proceeding to the capital, each drawn by 
two or three oxen, and laden with suger. ‘The wagons 
were shaped like boats, fixed on two low wheels, and co- 
vered with matting. Their rude structure reminded me 
of the eastern hakries. 

The greater part of the road between the rival cities 
of Russia has been Macadamised; but for an extent of 
two hundred wersts* the cld one, though halt broken up, 
remains. Jn this part the motion of a carriage becomes 
almost insupportable. ‘Though the diligence is as well 
arranged as it can be, and thickly wadded with cotton, 
yet the contusions received are neither slight nor few. 
Russian travellers always take care to provide themselves 
with pillows. Not expecting that the agitation of the 
coach would render such a precaution absolutely neces- 
sary, I failed to do so; and had it not happened that my 
Greek companion carried withvhim three, I think | should 
searcely have reached Moscow without an accident. 
The road was originally made of trees placed side by 
side. Some of these exist no more. The gap remains 
unfilled; and incessant jolting gives one a speedy surfeit 
of travelling in this half civilised country. On each side 
a space of a hundred and fifty yards is kept clear as pas- 
turage for cattle travelling from the south of Russia to 
the capital: a provision without which they would be 
unable to effect such tedious marches. Nothing can 
well be more dreary than the country through which 
we passed. On the west of the little elevation called tho 
Walday mountains, the long plain is scarcely broken by 
asingle hillock. Thick woods of fir and beds of sand 
are varied only now and then by patches of vegetation 
or astraggling village. On the east of the Waiday there 
is more cultivation, with some variety in the foliage, but 





* A werst, or vers/, equals five hundred sajenes ; and a 
sajene seven feet English. Hence a werst is about two- 
thirds of a mile. The Russian archine equals twenty- 
eight inches English. 
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the same dull monotonous level. Were it not for the 
difference of temperature and costume, the traveller 
might fancy himself crossing the sandy plains of India. 
Nor would ‘midnight sounds undceeive hin, for he would 
hear the same howd of the wolf, and the same shrick of 
the owl. Bears are more numerous here than there ; but 
I am not aware that the jackal, whose noisy troops 
maintain perpetual and discordaut yells im the east, is a 
native of Russia. 

For ninety-four hours I had been shut up alone in the 
diligence, without any longer respite than the time allot- 
ted to cals during the changes of horses, which recurred 
about once in four hours ; and thoroughly was I disgust- 
ed with the road and the country, when Moscow dawned 
on my sight; but no sooner had I obtained a view of the 
venerable city, with her gorgeous palaces, her magniti- 
cent array of domes and cupolas, crowned with glittering 
crosses, and interspersed with Gothic and ‘Tartar towers, 
than I felt that the toils of the journey were far more 
than compensated. The effect was like enchantment. 
A vast assemblage of buildings belonging to every order |}: 
of architecture lay before me, and an equal number 
whose structure has been governed by no rules whatever. 
In the centre, on an elevated spot, 
cupolas, each attaining from position an altitude higher 
than its neighbour, till the whole terminates in the soar- 
ing summits of the ancient palice of the tzars. On 
every side the eye roams over a profusion of towers, cu- 
polas, and Byzantiae domes. ‘These last predominate, 
and form the characteristie of Moscow, which stands as 
a connecting link between two great quarters of the 
world. Now, while the solid battlements and Gothic 
towers before my window carry back my mind to days 
of chivalry in Europe, the mass of cupolas, so firiliar 
to an eastern traveller, leads me forward in iinagination 
to the heart of Asia. I see the sentries looking out for 
fires from their turreted heights of observation, and for 
a moment fancy them the pricsts of Islam standing on 
the minarets of the mosque. I listen to their deep sono- 
rous ery that “ All is well,” and the selemn wazan, or 
Mahomedan summons to prayer, seems to sound in my 
ears, which declares “ There is no God but (he God, and 
Mahomet is his Prophet.” Such an illusion, however, 
quickly vanishes ; and my eye rests with pleasure on the 
gilded crosses which surmount the fallen crescents, pro- 
claiming from the glittering top of every oriental dome, 
that a greater than Mahomet is worshipped within the 
walls of these temples, where the eternal Son is recog- 
nised as co-equal with the Father. 

Little is known of the rise and progress of cities in 
uncivilised countries, unless their history be connected 
with that of others, where written accounts have been 
substituted for uncertain tradition. ‘Thus it is with 
Moscow. Some attribute its foundation to Oleg in the 
ninth, others to Youri, the son of Vladimir, in the twelfth 
century; when the Russian sovercigns held the title of 
Velikoit Kniaz, or Great Prince. For two or three cen- 
turies this country was subject to the khans of the Mon- 
gol Tartars, and during the incessant conflicts of the 
middle ages, Moscow participated the ravages of war. 
In the year 1238, the city was sacked and burnt by Ba- 
tee Khan, when the cruelty which the Mongols exercised 
was such that, according to the strong expression of an 
historian, “ the living envied the dead the tranquillity of 
the tomb.” ‘Ten years after this we read of the first 
prince of Moscow. Michael was the brother of that 
Alexander Nevski to whom his military exploits have 
secured the first rank among Russian heroes, and his 
virtues the first place in the calendar of their saints. 
Towards the end of the same century Moscow was again 
sacked by the Mongols, who were subsequently repulsed 
by Daniel, but who “still continued to wield an iron swa y 
over the tributary chieftains of Russia. ‘Their power, 
however, was gradually declining, and ceased, as it re- 
gards Russia, under Ivan Danilovitch, (or John the son 
of Daniel). He surrounded the capital with a wooden 
wall, and in 1339 reconstructed the kremlin, which had 
been destroyed by fire and was again consumed within 
thirty years, at the same time that a plague raged and 
depopulated the whole city. After this event, her wooden 
walls were for the first time replaced by a stronger ma- 
terial; and a fortification was erected enabling the Mos- 
covites to withstand the Crimean Tartars, from whose 
thraldom they were liberated under prince Dmitri, 
towards the close of the fourteenth century. 

The Tartars had no sooner desisted from their attacks, 
than new enemies arose in Kazan, Poland, Livonia, and 
Lithuania ; while the country, torn by internal divi isions, 
was involved in wars in which the independent principa- 
lities of Kieff, Novgorod, and Moscow, bore a prominent 
part. In 1437 Moscow was again subjected to fire, and 


rises a pyramid of 


all the wooden buildings, even those within the walls of 
the kremlin, were consumed. However, she soon rallied, 


the Russias, and prince of Vladimir, Moscow, Novgorod, 
Pskoti, Yougra, Viatka, Perma, and Bulgaria. The am- 
dassador of the allied sovereigns dignified him with the 
title of tzar. In the reign of his son, Vassili Ivanovite! 
Moscow increased in extent and population. New * 
streets were formed, but the houses were still built of| 
wood; and on the 12th of April, 1547, the most destruc. | 
tive fire this city, familiar with that element, had eve |i 
witnessed, again reduced it to ashes. | 
. 





Sonie idea may be termed of the density of population 
in those days from the fact, that, within fifty-five years 
afler this dread/ul conflagration, a famine carried off a 
hundred and twenty seven thousand persons in one sea- 
son. During the seventeenth century Russia was en- 
gaged in perpetual wars ith the Poles and Swedes, but 
she Was gaining ground; and Moscow continue va to flo u- r 
rish as the capital of a country whose power was daily | 
progressing. ‘he tzars made it their cons tant resi- 
dence; and under the present Romanoff dynasty, which | 
ascended the throne in 1613, in the person of Alichac 1 
Feodorovitch, it continued, till the dreadful eata 


strophe 
of 1812, to increase in grandeur. From the time of 
Peter, the fifth of that dynasty, who came to the throne 
in 1696, and founded, in 1703, his favourite city of St. 
Petersburg, Moscow has ceased to be the residence of a 
court, and has therefore declined in iinportanee ; bat it is 
still regarded by the Russians with sentiments of pro- 
found veneration, and always designated “ the capital,’ 
while St. Petersburg is calied “the residence.” 

Moscow stands in the centre of a large plain, through | 
whicl th the river Moseva flows in a sinuous course, pass-| 
ing under the walls of her citadel, and de ‘positing seal 
waters in the W olga. The form of the city is that of a 
trapezium nearly oblong. In extent it is the largest of | 
Europe. From southeast to northwest it measures | 
eight miles. ‘The other diameter is six; and the ciream-| 
ference twenty-six miles. | 
sions the population is small, not 
and fitty thousand souls. Moscow is divided into fou 





; 
town, which is the most ancient portion, 


said to have i 
been formed of wooden buildings in the ninth century ; 


or town of earth, named from a large rainpart whi ich 
surrounds it. The kremlin was built under Ivan Vass 
vitch in 1491; and at that time constituted nearly thi 
whole capital. About forty years after, the Katai- word, | 
adjoining the kremlin, was constructed by an Italian, 
who relinquished the 

was baptized under the name of Petrok Maloi. Thi: 
quarter contains the university, a priuting establis Worker § 
merchants’ houses, 
built in 1586) under 





l- 


| 
| 
| 
] 
} 
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Feodor Ivanovitch, round — thy 
town. Some think that it received the appellation 
from a white wall which formerly surrounded it, whik 
others maintain that it was so named by the Tar- 
tars who drove the lighter-complexioned Russians into 
this part when they took possession of the centre. Th: 
Zemlenoi-gorod encircles the preceding quarter, forming 
the outskirts of the town. It was built under the sani 
izar in the years 1591 and 1592. 
divisions contain a great variety of dirty huts, 
convents, and mosque-like churches. 

The site of Moscow is slightly clevated. The ine- 
quality of the ground on which it stands adds to the pic- 
turesque nature of the view. It would be very difficult 
to analyse the lou! ensemble and describe the details which 
form so remarkable a whole. Perhaps your recollections 
of Constantinople will enable you to form some idea of 


nople that strange variety is not exhibited which here 
prevails. Dr. Clarke humorously observes, “ One might 
imagine all the states of Europe and Asia had sent a 


this impression the eye is presented with deputies from 
the countries holding congress ; timber huts from regions 


Denmark, not whitewashed since their arrival; painted 





Tartar temples from Bucharia ; pagodas, pay 
virandas from China; cabarets from Spain; dungeons, 
prisons, and public offices from France; oy nae ( 
ruins from Rome; terraces and trellises from 
and warehouses from Wapping.” 


Naples ;|: 





Compared with these dimen-} Vexity ot 
Cxcs eding two hundre -d| provide a surface on whi h the 
z : 2 7 | 
quarters; the Avemlin, or citadel; the Aitai, or Chives | whole, 
the Beloi-gorod, or white town; and the Zem/lenoi-v weve. ders are all members of the 
church is always in the 


2omish for the Greek her¢ sy, and| in winter; and, with the sam object, many are 


Kitaigorod and kremlin, which forin the centre of the] Sometime 
you are in a se overgrown village 


TT" 2 ° 1 
The two last mentioned] other, flowing beards and turbaned head 
palaces,] that 


the general character of the city ; but even in Constanti-| are badly paved with a 


building, by way of representative, to Moscow: and under] euriositics 


beyond the Arctic; “plastered palaces from Sweden and|the Great,) is very 


walls from the ‘l'yrol; mosques from Constantinople;} course through a dense 
vilions, and} towers, 
cold, reflecting the rays of a noon-day sun, beautifully 


has missed his way is the minaret from India. ‘That 
elegant form of eastern architecture appears to be en- 


and Ivan Vassilivitch (John the son of Vassili) compelled] tirely wanting ; its place is supplied by Gothic and Tartar 
the kings of Poland and Austria, who had joined their} towers. 
forces, to acknowledge him in 1490 as sovereign of all| the Great, who introduced them from western Europe. 


The tormer are as modern as the days of Peter 


‘The latter are very ancient. ‘They are round; and in- 
stead of decreasing pyramidic ally” to the top, they pass 
by sndden transitions from a greater to a Jess diameter. 
All the churches, and many of the secular public build- 
ings, are surmounted by tive bulbeus dome s, of which the 
centre is the largest. This is generally gilded, while the 
our smaller are cither gilt or green. As mosques 
n the time of the khans had always five cupolas, that 
Lumber (which may be traced, I think, to the Mahome- 
dans’ veneration of Mahomet and his four followers and 
SUCCESSOrs is still retained; nor is the emblem 
of Islan but placed, as I have already men- 
tioned, in a position indicative of subjection to the cross. 
The bulbous dome does net rise in:mediately from the 
building, as in the mesques of Hindoostan; but rests on 
a dwart tower, such as | have observed in the 
i Italy. Above the dome is a Lon which a cres- 
From the centre of this arises a cilt cross, 
with stars, from which 
posite directions to 
the dome, for the support and security of the massive su- 


Ih powe Ts. 


laid aside, 


eilded bi 
cent stands 
ornament d at the extremities 
chains depend, and are fastened in op 


perstructure. 

Varions opinions have prevailed as to the origin of the 
style of architecture prevalent in the churclies of Russia. 
Some think that it resembles Gothic or Saracen; but 
re is neither the boldness nor the lightness which cha- 

racterise those © rders, ‘Tie peculiarity of this consists 
in the number of cupolas; and im their singular form, 
which does not correspond exactly with that of the cu- 
polas in Constantinople, er that of the more ancient 
churches of Greece, Asia Minor, and the Archipelago. 
It has been suggested that the Chinese dome may have 
viven rise to the Russian; but that is remarkable for the 
concavity of its upper surface, this for its convexity. The 


Pl , though not quite so convex, 


Persian and Indian cupola 
approach nearly in shape to those of Moseovy, the con- 

f which has no doubt been increased in order to 
snow will not settle, lest 
On the 


come is of 


} 
its weight should prove injurious to the building. 
it appears certain that the Russian 
Mahomedan origin; and whether Persian, ‘Tartar, or 
Byzantine, is a matter of littthe moment, since those or- 
same tumily. ‘The body ofa 
a cross, and modelled 
uicr the Byzantine school, while the minor decorations 


form ol 


are of a mixed kind, partaking of the charaeter of tho 


reliiteet belonged. 
kept warm 
formed 


ive towhich their Italian or German 
|lhey are groans lly small, that they may be 
} 


{two storie , one of which is heated by flues. 


The appearance of Moscow in different parts is so 


and shops. ‘The Beloi-gorod was} diversified that it is impossible to assign to itany general 


character, except that of strange and peculiar variety. 
you may fancy yourself ina noble street in 
London, out of which you suddenly turn into a dirty 
Arab bazaar. He re, you meet with a city of Byzantine 
mosques; there, with the hovels ofa tribe of Jews. Now 
of cottages, and 
now in the midst of palaces. In one part, you gaze 
with inferest on styles of architecture which hitherto you 
have fancied only Spain or Venice could exhibit. Inan- 
Is ar s remind you 

you are in the “Strect of "Tarters.”” Before “tho 
conflagration of 1812, the inhabited dwellings amounted 
to nine tho h six thousand were consumed. 
Eieht thousand have been built within the last cighteen 
years; so that Moscow now contains more, by one fifth, 
than it did before the French invasicn. Most of the 
houses are constructed of brick ; but many wood 
The streets are neither wide nor straight ; and 
kind of flint supplied by the bed 
There is an extraordinary number of 


isand; of whi 





en ones 
remain. 
of the Moskva. 
pawnbrokers’ shops, containing articles from ev ry quar- 
ter of the world. Those that predo minate in all, are 
from China, and copies of eld pictures of the 
Dutch and Italian schools, with some few originals. 
The view from the tower of Ivan Velikoi, (or John 
striking. In the foreground, the 
Moskva and some tributary streams flow in a winding 
mass of buildings topped with 
bright green and 





domes, and steeples, whos 
In the centre 


On every side a 


contrast with the deep azure of the sky. 
arises a pyramid of glittering cupolas. 


This is a happy ‘idea multitude of turrets and domes arrest attention by their 
of the most amusing of travellers. The only deputy who! novel combinations. The neutral tint of most of the 
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buildings sets off to advantage the dazzling whiteness of, 
some of the palaces; and groups of trees, bright in the 
verdure of summer, seattered throughout, spread over 
this enchanting view a freshness sought for in vain in 
any other city. The whole appears like a vast amphi- 
theatre of mosaic, wherein all colours are blended, while 
vivid hues of green, silver, and gold predominate ; and 
confirm a Lingering suspicion that the scene is more than 
half oriental. Still, to the bizarrerie of an eastern capi- 


ty of European work, the 


tal are superadded the solid: 
clegance of refined taste, and the reality of splendour ; 
qualities essentially wanting in Mahomedan architecture. 
The horizon is bounded on three sides by a vast plain, 
W ! 


and on one side by a gentle elevation, called the Sparrow 


Hills, where Napoleon's ariny encamped when first the y 
saw the city. A battle was fought on this spot. I rode 
over it yesterday. ‘There is no blood-stained earth, and 


the bones that ence bleached there are no longer seen. 














The plain is cultivated, and nature smiles around. Yet 
From the grave of 


who can visit it without emotion 
a tyrant’s ambition and a nation’s strength, a voice is 





heard, which tells that “the glory of man is as grass.” 
This place which once knew the couqueror of Europe, | 
“ shall know him no more.” 

The awful catastrophe that destroyed the ancient city, 
from whose ruins another has arisen, leaving no trace 
of former desolation, seems to have given a colour to 
the character of the people. Every one strives to forget 
the past. A man is no sooner buried than his memory 
has perished with him. 1T was recommended to an inn 
kept by Crouse. On my arrival at the bureau of the 
diligence, a gentleman, who understood Freneh, commu- 
nicated my order to the driver of a droshki to take me 
to that hotel. Having ascertained the street, he convey- 
ed me to the only inn that was in it; but we were in- 
formed that it did not belong to Crouse, and that no such 
name was known there. Accordingly we went to an- 
other, when it appeared that we had been at Crouse’s 
hotel, but the poor man, having been buried three days, 
his successor had contrived to obliterate his memory 
with his name! 

In the centre of Moscow stands the kremlin. It is an 
irregular polygon, tall of buildings, and surrounded by 
a high wall flanked with tall ‘Tartar towers topped with 
spires. ‘The wall resembles that encircling the palace of 
the Great Mogul at Delhi; except that this is of’ brick, 
whereas the latter is built of red granite ; and the mate- 
rial, together with its superior height presents a more 
imposing aspect. Part of the kremlin was consumed in 
the conflagration of In12; but it has been renewed with 
such successful imitation of the original, that it is difti- 
eult to discern the modern trom the ancient structure. 
The wall was once surrounded by a deep diteh which 
separated it trom the town. ‘This now exists only in 





part, and the fortifications are weak; but as the sight of 
them recals to memory the exploits they have witnessed 
in bloody wars against the Mongols, Poles, Lithuanians, | 


and French, they derive no little interest from historical | 


associations 

One of the five gates forming the entrances to this 
remarkable pile of buildings is called Spaskoi, or 
“The Holy Gate 3” and every person passing ‘‘1rough is 
obliged to take off his hat in honour of a saint who pre- 
sides over it, and who onee rescued the city from the 
hands of the ‘Tartars ; or, as others say, delivered it from 
In a tower over this, as well as in one 


a dreadtul pest. 
some carillons, which 


over a gate called) Troitskoi, ar 
Peter the Great brought trom huis favourite country, Hol- 
land. 

An English gentleman residing in Moscow, who kind- 
ly devoted two days to escort me about the city, told me} 
that when the magazine exploded in 1512, the whole of| 
that side of the kromlin was shivered except a portion of 
one of the gates, called Nikolski, over which St. Nicho- 
las preside dina Ta Iss Cause, Eve ry window in the house 
of my friendly conductor, which is two miles ofl, was 
broken; but the saint’s vl Iss escaped the general destruc- 
tion. ‘Fhe opportunity of extolling his power was not 
to be lost. ‘The priests discovered that he had wrought 
a miracle in behalf of his picture ; and, of course, his 
glory was reflected on hits ministering servants, bringing 
down blessings in the form of increased pecuniary obla- 
tions. But superstition does not alter the nature of’ the 
fact, which is certainly a remarkable one. Having en- 
tered the kremlin, you find yourself in an area about a 
mile in circumference, studded with buildings of strange, 
grotesque forms, and of a style of architecture peculiar 
to Moscow. Every spot in this venerable citadel has 
witnessed some gallant exploit ; nor is there a battlement 
that has not sheltered many a brave defender of his 





country. Some of the buildings may be called barbarous, 


and none of them are in conformity with English ideas 
of clegance or beauty; but there is something exceed- 
ingly striking in the multitude of little cupolas, tall slen- 
der spires, and curious towers, that meet the cye, toge- 
ther with the variety of colouring in which they are ex- 


hibited. The chief edifices are the ancient palaces of 


the tzars and of the patriarchs, with three other imperial 
palaces; the cathedrals of the annunciation and assump- 
tion of the Virgin, that of St. Michacl and two others ; 
the treasury; the arsenal; the senate house ; and two 
convents. 

The palace of the tzars, or Belvidere, built in the year 
1487 by Aleviso, an Italian architect, is a rude structure 
which tells of days of’ yore, ere simplicity gave place to 
luxury. ‘The rooms are low, with vaulted roois and a 
few carved ornaments. ‘The approach to them is by a 
stone staircase without any decorations. ‘The view from 
a balcony in front of the upper story is peculiarly inte- 
resting. So arc the historical associations connected 
with this building. Here, Peter the Great was born ; 
and here, Napoleon remained, surrounded by the dying 
and the dead, during his miserable sojourn in Moscow. 
Close to Belvidere is the imperial palace, which is more 
modern, larger, and better furnished. 

The palace of the patriarchs was built for Nicon in 
1655, and has been disused since the emperor assumed 
the title of head of the Greco-Russian Church. In his 
departure from the simplicity of the patriarchs of old, 
Nicon seems to have followed the example of those of 
Constantinople, and iheir brethren in the hierarchy of 
Rome; for one of his tunics preserved here is so laden 
with precious stones that it weighs fifty pounds ; while 
other official robes display similar extravagance. In a 
chapel of the palace are vases in which holy chrism used 
to be prepared and preserved; and several onyx-stones 
of uncommon size, particularly one on which a figure of 
the Virgin, three inches long, is cut out in high relief. 
In the library they show, with some of Mary Magda- 
lene’s bones, many Greek and Sclavonic manuscripts 
relative to the Greck Church, which Nicon collected with 
great pains. Among these is a Sclavonic Psalter in 
folio, with paraphrases by seven commentators, translat- 
ed from the Greek in 1692 by a monk of Mount Athos. 

Close to Belvidere stands the cathedral of the assump- 
tion, where, since the fifteenth century in which it was 
built, the tzars and emperors have been crowned. Alex- 
ander wished his coronation to take place at St. Peters- 
burg, but he did not dare to offend the prepossessions of 
his people in favour of their venerated capital. Nicholas 
was influenced by a similar consideration ; and it will 
probably be long before the Russians will cease to regard 
as their metropolis a city which they are taught from 
earliest infancy to hold in religious veneration. The ca- 
thedral of Ouspenskoi, (as this is called,) was founded in 
the fourteenth century, and rebuilt in the end of the fif- 
teenth, by Ivan the Third. It is a hundred and seven- 
teen fect long, eighty-two broad, and a hundred and 
twenty-eight high, measured from the ground to the top 
of the loftiest cupola. The height gives it a majestic ap- 
pearance. The style of architecture is not unlike Saxon 
or Norman; and the windows are little better than the 
narrow niches we see in many of the towers flanking 
Norman buildings in England. The interior of the 
church is ornamented with frescos, and is full of statues, 
pictures, shrines, and tombs. An image of the Virgin 
is shown here, estimated at two hundred thousand rubles; 
and a picture of her which is invaluable, because painted 
by St. Luke the Evangelist! All the patriarchs of Mos- 
cow and several metropolitans lie buried in this church: 
the insignia of their sacred oftices, valued at a very large 
amount, are deposited here in great numbers. The rela- 
tive locality of these, and of the tombs, forces on a re- 
fiecting mind the insufficiency of this worjd’s honours 
to rescue man from the grasp of death. h throne of 
Vladimir, the most ancient in Russia, is preserved in 
this cathedral. It is made of walnut-tree wood, and 
surmounted by a canopy sustained by four pillars bean- 
tifully worked. The frieze of the canopy and the ante- 
rior part of the throne are covered with inscriptions. 
The other panels are sculptured, and represent the Rus- 
sian prince assembling his council to declare war against 
the Greeks; the armament of troops destined for that 
warfare ; departure of the army; attack of Constantino- 
ple; Russians gaining possession of some Greek villages; 
their return with a rich booty; war of the Greeks and 
Persians ; Greek emperor’s council proposing to solicit 
peace from Russia ; ambassadors carrying to Vladimir 
the emblems of his sovereignty ; their voyage from Con- 
stantinople to Kioff; their presentation at Kioff; and 
lastly, the coronation of Vladimir by the Greek ambassa- 
dor. 


The cathedral of St. Michael the archangel, called 
Arkangelskoi, was founded in 1333 by Ivan Daniloviteh 
to commemorate the termination of a famine, and was 
afterwards rebuilt, under Ivan Vassilivitch the third, in 
1507, by the Milanese architect Aleviso. It is a hundred 
and twenty-three feet long, by a hundred and forty broad, 
and a hundred and twelve feet high. The centre of five 
surmounting cupolas is gilded, and measures twenty-one 
feet in diameter, In the interior are eight images in 
gold and silver, which represent the Saviour sitting on 
his throne, the Virgin and her infant, St. Michael the 
archangel, the annunciation, St. John the baptist, St. 
Nicholas, Basil, and Theodore. ‘I'wo shrines are dedi- 
cated to St. Michael of Tchernigoff and St. Dmitri: one 
a victim to political jealousy, the other to religious into- 
lerance. Michael was commanded by the conquering 
‘Tartar, Bate Khann, to renounce his religion or die. The 
Christian martyr exclaimed, “ ‘lake from me terrestrial 
glory ; I seek celestial alone ;” and fell under the sword 


of the executioner. ‘This cathedral is the cemetery of 


the grand princes and tzars, whose stone sarcophagi, 
forty-four in number, are ranged round the sides. ‘The 
most ancient is that of Ivan Danilovitch the founder, 
who died in 1344: the latest that of Alexander Petro- 
vitch, buried in 1692. On gala days all the tombs are 
ornamented with gorgeous draperies. Before the court 
removed to St. Petersburg, it was customary for suppli- 
cants addressing the sovereign to place themselves on the 
tomb of one or other of the tzars, whence they could be 


‘|removed only by the hand of the emperor himself. ‘The 


walls are covered with portraits in fresco of many of tho 
tzars who lie entombed there. ‘These are miserable 
daubs; but their defects are favoured by the gloom of 
the building, whose darkness adds to the melancholy 
character of the royal cemetery. 

The cathedral of the annunciation, or Blagovestchens- 
koi, stands on the most elevated spot in the kremlin. It 
is surmounted by nine gilded cupolas, which reflect a 
brilliant light over the edifice. ‘The cross on the centre 
cupola is said to be of massive gold; and the stones in 
the floor of the interior, Grecian agates; but you will not 
require that I should either believe or disprove these as- 
sertions. The inncr walls are covered with frescos re- 
presenting sacred subjects, surrounded, inconsistently 
enough, with portraits of Aristotle, Anacharsis, Menan- 
der, Ptolemy, ‘Thucydides, Zeno, Anascarides, and Plu- 
tarch, who are made to hold in their hands rolls inscrib- 
ed with sentences from the gospels. But minute descrip- 
tions of buildings are tedious; and therefore I will not 
detain you longer in the cathedral of the annunciation, 
nor conduct you over two others, dedicated to the Saviour, 
which stand in the kremlin. It is sufficient to observe 
that one of them is remarkable only for nine handsome 
gilded domes that crown it; and the other for its anti- 
quity ; it being the first church built in Moscow. ‘The 
grand prince Ivan Danilovitch founded it in 1330, and 
attached to it a convent, in which he assumed the mo- 
nastic garb. 

Of all objects of interest in the kremlin, the treasury 
is that which offers most gratification to a curious mind. 
The treasure is deposited in the new arsenal, a building 
of modern date, with a handsome facade sustained by 
Corinthian pillars. The gallery is divided into five 
apartments, extending over three hundred and fifty feet. 
In the first of these are suspended portraits of the three 
last tzars, dressed in the costume of the ancient sove- 
reigns of Russia; with those of their imperial sucees- 
sors to the time of Paul, father of the present emperor. 
The jewels are exhibited only by a special order, which 
we obtained. Ranged along the sides of the gallery are 








crowns and thrones of all the tzars, emperors, and em- 
presses of Russia; and opposite, crowns which have 
been taken from the fallen sovereigns of Kazan, Astra- 
chan, Georgia, Poland, Siberia, Finland, and the Crimea. 
It is almost impossible to contemplate without # degree 
of awe the debris of so many centuries and so much 
human grandeur. In regarding these trophies of con- 
querors, and symbols of vanquished potentates, the mind 
retrogrades through a seiies of reigns; and the lifeless 
decorations seem to move, responsive to the call of me- 
mory, aiding historical recollections of those who once 
acted so important a part on the stage of life. 

In this extensive collection of valuables it is difficult to 
select what is most worthy of description. I have de- 
rived no pleasure from inspecting, and will therefore pass 
without notice, all the richly worked vases, platters, and 
goblets, the swords, saddles, and watches, with the dia- 
monds and jewels, whose aggregate value is said to ex- 
ceed that of every similar collection, and refer only to 
objects of historical interest. 

The crown of the grand prince Vladimir, of Grecian 
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workmanship, in filigree gold, surmounted by a cross of 
the same metal and ornamented with precious stones, 
was sent as a present by the sovereigns of Byzantium to 
those of Kioff in the year 1116, and was used at the co- 
ronation of the tzars from that period till the time of 
Ivan and Peter. Another crown of the same prince in 
polished gold is supposed to be still more ancient, and to 
have been given by the Greek emperor to the grand 
princess Olga in 946, when she went to be baptised at 
Constantinople. 

The crowns of the tzar Ivan Alexivitch and Peter the 
Great are ornamented, each with upwards of eight hun- 
dred diamonds and a single ruby of extraordinary di- 
mensions. 

The crowns of Kazan and Astrachan worked in ori- 
ental style, and that of Siberia, set with precious stones 
of great value and variety, shine in all the dazzling splen- 
dour of diamonds, sapphires, emeralds, rubies, topazes, 
and pearls. 

Each of these seven crowns is bordered with sable 
and shaped like a helmet with its crest cut off. 

That of Catherine the first differs from those I have 
described. It is an imperial crown surmounted by a 
cross, and studded with two thousand five hundred dia- 
monds, besides rubies and other precious stones, some 
of which were plundered from the crown of Peter the 
Great. 

The crown of Poland is of unwrought gold, surmounted 
by a cross of the same metal, and without any ornament. 
No free man can see without a sigh this crown within 
the walls of the kremlin. The blood of Stanislaus is still 
crying for vengeance; and those cries will be heard by 
Him who has declared “ Vengeance is mine; I will 
repay.” 

Amongst a number of thrones, the most interesting is 
that of Ivan and Peter Alexivitch, made at Hamburg of 
massive silver. It is ornamented with Arabian twisted 
columns, and divided in the centre into two equal seats 
for the two young princes. In the back is an opening 
covered with a thin sheet of gold, behind which their 
sister Sophia used to sit and prompt what they should 
say on special occasions. 

The number and variety of ancient and modern regalia 
in this treasury is such that one can scarcely fail to be 
fatigued before a formal circuit of visits to all the cup- 
boards and boudoirs has been completed. ‘The combs, 
horns, and inkstands ; the ewers, plates, and goblets ; the 
bracelets, mirrors, and watches; the rings, chains, and 
necklaces ; the sceptres, globes, and crosses ; and similar 
articles, either composed of, or richly ornamented with, 
gold and precious stones, are so numerous that any 
attempt to calculate their numbers or value would be 
fruitless. 

The custom of preserving the robes of departed sove- 
reigns prevails in Russia, as in other northern kingdoms ; 
and the royal posthumous wardrobe at Moscow contains 
a collection of musty cast-offs more worthy of a stall in 
Monmouth street. With those of Peter the Great, is 
preserved the uniform in which Charles the Twelfth 
fought unsuccessfully at Pultawa; and in another part 
of the treasury is the chair in which he was carricd, 
wounded, from the field of battle. Some of the vests 
here deposited are very sumptuous, being ornamented 
with a profusion of jewels; yet they are inferior to those 
at the convent of St. Alexander Nevski in St. Petersburg, 
which form an assortment of ecclesiastical robes probably 
unrivalled in the world. Here, too, they have a bone of 
Mary Magdalene, whose whole body seems to have been 
ossitied by the zeal of Greek and Romish churches. 

The armory is well furnished with warlike trophies of 
every description. In this the ‘Turkish, Persian, Circas- 
sian, and Indian implements of war are seen, side by 
side with the well-wrought manuiactures of Italy, 
Spain, France, and England. Many weapons, offensive 
and defensive, of the more famous tzars and emperors 
are preserved with religious veneration. Some of them, 
as might be expected, are connected with wonderful 
achievements accomplished by individual prowess, such 
as ten men could not perform. 

The arsenal is one of the buildings which suffered 
most in the explosion of 1812; but in 1818 it was restored. 
It is a large edifice measuring two thousand one hundred 
fect in circumference, two hundred and seventy-three in 
breadth, and seventy in height. The powder chambers 
are ninety-one by thirty-eight feet, and fourteen in height. 
The arsenal is surrounded by captured guns. Several have 
been lately added from Persia, whichseem to be particularly 
well made. They are marked with a date and the name of 
the king in whose reign they wer@ cast. Some of them 
are likewise inscribed with Arabic sentences from the 
Koran. Many of the picces of artillery tell of the unhappy 


on the ground. ‘The total number of European guns | 


seventy-five : 


| 


other states, 20. 


eighty-seven tons. 

Near one of the gates of the arsenal are a cannon and | 
two culverins of extraordinary dimensions. ‘The former 
is said to weigh thirty-cight and a-half tons, and to carry 
a ball of as many hundred pounds! Its length is about 
eighteen teet, the calibre five, and the thickness of the 


‘l’chokhoff, at the command of the tzar Ivanoviteh, who 
is represented on it in relief. One of the culverins 
weighs seven, the other six, tons. In stating these ex- 
traordinary dimensions, I only repeat what is currently 
reported at Moscow. Some of them, especially that of 
the ball the gun will carry, are no doubt greatly exag- 
gerated. 

The senate house isa solid building, constructed under 
the Empress Catherine. A cupola rises from the centre, 
surmounted by a square tower, on each of whose four 
sides the word “ Law,” is inscribed in Russ. It is used 
as a hall of justice, where cases of appeal are tried every 
tained in it. 

The two monasteries are gloomy looking buildings, 
which we did not enter because there is nothing in them 
of any note. 

In a deep cave, (probably the spot were it was origin- 
ally cast,) in the centre of the kremlin, is the largest 
bell in the world. We descended into the pit and took 


an accurate published account in preference to the result 
of my own hasty observatious. ‘The height of this ex- 


diameter twenty-two feet cight inches. The thickness 


whole weight a hundred and sixty tons! It was cast in 


suspended, but such an assertion carries its own contra- 


twice as large in diameter as the former, and half as 
being in proportion, it is evident that those of Saxony 
Moscovite. 


assemblage of buildings commanding, probably, more 





débris of much rude magnificence is strangely contrasted | ¢ 


Cesars.” 


devise. Its fantastic pyramids of domes; the number of}! 
its bulbous cupolas, differing from each other in the de- | « 
tails of their shape and decorations; the strange varicty 
of colours; its architectural inconsistencies, novelties, and |t 
contrasts ; all unite to inspire a sentiment of unusual in- |t 
terest and astonishment. ‘This singular building, which |t 
(if one dare venture a comparison to any thing,) is not 
unlike an artificial group of irregular stalactites, stands | t 


tary guard house of modern construction. On the other, || 





Dvor, or grand market-place, ornamented with a bronze || 
statue of Menin and Pojarskoi, two Valiant defenders of | i 
their country. a 
digious roof, or succession of roofs, forming a variety of | 
streets, in which venders of the same commodities herd 

together. The mélange of articles for sale in this market, | ¢ 





isolated in position as in character. On one side are | villages. 
some Gothic edifices allotted to the tribunals, and a mili-|rising up in the government of Smolensk, where they 


army of 1812. They are all without carriages, ranged {wood from America, cloths from England, images from 


Italy, china from Saxony, coffee from Arabia, brooms 


and howitzers here exhibited is eight hundred and|trom Holland, iron from Sweden, furs from Siberia, 
|swords irom Persia, meat, from the Crimea, tea from 

From France, 365; Austria, 189 ; Prussia, 123; Italy, | China, skins from Ladak, fish from Archangel ; sporting 
70; Naples, 40; Bavaria, 34; Holland, 22; Saxony 12;|dogs, carrier pigeons, Pgrsian eats, singing birds, pis- 


mires, White mice, cockdtoos; Tartars, Siberians, Italians, 


The weight of these is said to be three hundred and|Calmucks, Georgians? French, sPossacks, Armenians, 


Moscovites, English, Persians, Germans; Mussulmans, 
Pagans, Christians, Jews : these are some of the objects, 
animate and inanimate, that contribute to the remarkable 
varicty of a Russian bazar. 

In summer, fish markets are beld in the water. I have 
not seen any here; but at St. Petersburg a large hulk is 


lip nine inches. It was cast in 1556 by a man named {divided into various compartments, some filled with 


tresh, and some with salt water. There the fish are 
arranged according to their kinds; and as they swim 
about, purchasers make their choice. The favourite 
species, one of which the landlord of the inn procured us 
yesterday, is the sterlet. It is caught only in the Cas- 
pian and the Volga, and must be preserved alive till 
within a few hours of being dressed; otherwise it is 
good for nothing. ‘The sterlet is a species of sturgeon, 
measuring generally about two feet and a half in length. 
‘The flavour is delicious. 

During winter, all provisions brought to Moscow are 
kept in a frozen state. Fish from Archangel and the 


Friday. Besides this, many other public offices are con-|Caspian, some weighing a thousand pounds, and beef’ 


from the southernmost part of Russia, are conveyed to 
the capital in ice, in which they are preserved for many 
months. All the cellars in many of the streets are thus 
stored; for nearly every thing that is eaten in Russia in 
the cold season has been congealed before it is submitted 
to a kitchen fire. 

Merchants have a sort of hand-arithmetie by whieh 


its dimensions as well as we were able, but I give you|they usually make calculations. Something of the same 


kind has of late years been introduced into infant schools 
in England. ‘The apparatus consists of wires fixed in a 


traordinary bell is twe nty feet seven inches; its lowest|frame with nine little globes of wood en each wire. The 


lower range represents units, the second tens, the third 


of the metal at the base is twenty-three inches; and the | hundreds and so on, 


Among the curiosities of Moscow, I have been con- 


the year 1654, in the reign of Alexis. The Russians say ducted to a military riding school, or exercise house, 
that it contains a quantity of gold and silver, but the|which is said to be the largest room in the world unsup- 
chief bulk is evidently of bell metal, or a composition of} ported by pillars, It is five hundred and sixty feet long 
copper and tin. ‘They also affirm that the bell was once by a hundred and seventy broad, and forty feet high. 


The angle in the arch of the root’ is so obtuse as scarcely 


diction. Comparing the size of this bell with that of the}to be perceptible from without; while within, there is an 
famous bells of Erfurt and Pekin, it appears that this is}unbroken plafond. 


It is pleasing to observe the numerous moral institu- 


large again as the latter. The height and thickness |tions established by the late empress. In both capitals 
these monuments of her maternal care attract attention 
and China are small by comparison with this colossal| by their outward magnificence, and excite admiration by 
- the excellence of their internal arrangements. 1 have 
I have now conducted you through the kremlin, an} visited most of them with extreme interest ; an interest 


which the detail on paper must fuil to convey toanother. I 


universal veneration and interest than any other in the | cannet, however, retrain from referring to the Foundling, 
world. In some parts there are real grandeur, splendour, | where six thousand children are educated, and provided 
and elegance. In others barbarism, ruin, and dirt. The }for. ‘They are left at the gate with a billet specifying 


nly whether or not the a have been ba ptise d. No further 


with modern white washed buildings left half completed ;| information is sought. [ was there at ten e’clock in the 
and now “I'he spider weaves his web in the hall of the | forenoon of yesterday ; and three children had already 
been admitted that morning. ‘lhe internal economy of 
Leaving the kremlin, the first building that attracts |the nursery, school, manufactory, cuisine, dormitory, and 
attention is the church of Vassili Blagennoi opposite the | hospital, is admirable. 
Spaskoi gate. It was built in 1554, under Ivan Vassili- | surpassed. The policy of this institution, with such 
vitch the ‘Terrible, who put out the eyes of the architect, | facility of admission, is very questionable. It is said to 
saying, “ I wish this to be a solitary chef d’a@uvre.” It}have an evil tendency : nor is it difficult to believe that 
contains nineteen chapels ; and is, beyond all doubt, the} where the claims of maternal solicitude are so amply 
most extraordinary structure that the mind of man could | satisfied, one great check to immorality is removed. It 


Even in England it could not be 


iappens frequently that an indigent mother leaves her 
thild at the gate and then offers herselfas a nurse in the 


oundling, where by a little management, she secures 


he charge of her own child. As the children grow up 
hey are instructed in some trade. ‘The more clever are 
aught reading, writing, and arithmetic; and when they 


attain a proper age, the girls are put out to service, and 


he boys are sent, as cultivators, to some of the crown 
A young colony of these foundlings is now 


iave cultivated a tract of country that has hitherto been 


the lofty walls of the kremlin. In front, the Gostino: | waste. Attached to this institution by the same maternal 


iand isanother for the protection and comfort of females 
n the hour of their greatest suffering. No recommend. 
tion is required but that of necessity. Every candidate 


In the market-place are several stalls under a pro-|.tor admission is kindly reecived and provided for till able 
to return to the daily duties of life. 


The two largest hospitals are those founded by Prince 
ralitzin and Count, Sheremetictft, whose names they bear. 


and the costumes of’ the sellers, are perhaps unparalleled | Fach of these presents au exterior like a palace. It is 
in any city of the world. Pearls from India, scented|to be regretted that suis of money 


pent on decoration 
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were not lid out in sroviding for the usesitainedition of introduet tion toane slde aly tedy of rank by an English gen- 
a greater number of patients. ‘Mhe Galitzin cost a mil-| tleman whom she had known only a week, she said 


lion of rubles. It is ealeulated to hold a hundred and| quickly, “ And pray, sir, how is it that you have been in 


fifty-five bed The other cost not so much, and holds} Moscow so many days and have not come to see me? 
7 . mesa . r oie a " ) ey Will y 
two hundred beds. Of these, sixty-six are for sick per-| You were not at my ball on Monday night. Will you 
cons: a hundred and thirty-two for aged and infirm, and| dine with me to-morrow, or next day, or what day will 
two for extraordinary cases. [T was conducted over the} you dine with me?” IT was surprised by such a recep- 
Sheremetiet! hospital by the chief physician, an English tion; but found on enguiry that the same kind of unre- 


to whose kind attention [am mueh indebted. tleety is hospiti lity is alwi Lys manifested in Moscow 


gentionan 
lanes} toward foreign travellers, especially towards the English. 


Phe most continon disease ire affections of the 


and abdominal visecrs. Intermittent fevers are rarely} The fact is, English travellers are scarce in this country; 
known; putrid sear yever. The annual eee ind the distance from our island is so great, that only 
of this institution is a hundred and seventeen thousand] men of a certain property can afford the expense of a 
rubles, or between five and six thousand pounds. j journey, so that something like a guarantee is offered 


In the “Street of Partars” the Mussulinans are allowed] against the abuse of kindness by those whose poverty 
The number ot 





to have a mosjue, which TP have visited with fee lings of} might carry captive their conscience. 

great interest. A number of little Tartar boys collected | English of the higher class in Moscow is very limited ; 
round me, repeating, as we entered, the Arabie wazan,| though here as at St. Petersburg, British governesses, 
or Me thomedan Summons to prayer, the only sounds that] nursery-maids, gardeners, horse jockics, and mechanics, 
conveyed to their minds and mine the same ideas. ‘The|are retained in considerable numbers. In most large 
mosaue is not like any of those inthe east. In faet, it] families, the individuals filling one or more of these situ- 


is nothing more than a plain brick building, resembli ations are our compatriots. In the duties of a nursery 





a methodist chapel. It is quite empty ; without even a} Russians regard the English as unrivalled. 

pulpit or el ed step for the Moollah. I have dined out nearly every day, and have met the 
In the Nethe ls Premember being much annoyed] same party exch time. Mr. , the clergyman, was, like 

by the almost incessant chimes of cariflons ; but those] myself, a member of Queen's ¢ ‘alle ge, € ‘ambridge ; ; there- 

are few and infrequent compared with the bells of Mos- fore our mecting proved peculiarly agreeable. With one 





cow. It scems as if the congregation of each church] lady, Mrs. H , to whom I was favoured with a letter 
were called to worship cight or ten times a day; and] of introduction,* [| have enjoyed some very pleasing in- 
when you know that there are two hundred and sixty-| tercourse. "Phe kindness experienced here and at St. 
three parish churches in this city, you will be able to} Petersburg will always afford me subject of grateful re- 
form some idea of the perpetual din. Some of the bells] meinbrance. 

have a very decp sonorous sound, especially that in the You have no doubt observed, as I have, that the Eng- 
tower of the Ou spe nskot cathedral, which is said to weigh] lish are respected, in foreign countries, but never loved. 
sixty-four tons. Most are of a size far exceeding those} Our countrymen are too conscious of their superiority 
erally used in other countries; and since it is dan-]as a nation, and frequently too little conscious of their 
agitated by| inferiority as individuals. Instead of wishing to learn 
“{what they may from other nations, and to acquaint 
opinions of foreigners on subjects 
y either 
strive to impose on them their habits and views, or clse 
conduct themselves with a degree of reserve which is 
The consequence is, they are 





gerous to move them, the clappers alone are 
means of rope 

The Russians are by no means a musical people, yet] themselves with the 
there is one species of wind instrument which they have] of moral, political, and scientific interest, the 
brought to a degree of periection wake own in) other 
countries. Tt is the horn. A band of horn players is 


now at Moscow, and leaves the city this very day for] construed into hauteur. 





England, where possibiy you may hear them. Every|excluded from the best society ; and their observations 
pertoriner is furnished with a single horn on which he} are necessarily confined to a rank interior to that of 
plays one, and only one, note. A lite is devoted to acquire] which they are members in their own country. 

profici ney intheexceution of this monotonous duty. Each The restrictions imposed on foreigners are not so se- 


was led to expeet. The only thing to be com- 


plays his note as the pi requires, and the effect produced] vere as 

is similar, but superior, to that of a fine organ. This] plained of is the difficulty of getting a passport properly 
B : A £ gay} I proper) 

specics of music is peeuliar to Russie, and chiefly em-| arranged. ‘To entcr this reese | from Sweden I had 


tnusement of the great on hunting ex-| three passports. In Finland, the frontier provinee, | was 
cursious, When it is quite in keeping with the time and] obliged to take another; to pay enormously; and to re- 
place. Vocal music is more cultivated, because instru-] sign it as uscless at St. Petersburg, where I was favour- 
mental is less so, in this country thafyin most others of}ed with a fifth. This would only serve while I stayed 
already me itione d that in the cathedral] in that city, for another was required to enable me to 


ployed for tlhe 


Hurope. I have 


ehoirs the human voice alone i ard: hence the degree| visit Moscow. I have now received a seventh.to carry 
of perfection attained by the bind well known under the} me back to St. Petersburgh, where an eighth is to be 
name of “ Chantres de la Cour purchased for twenty-five rubles. With this I shall be 


There is something peculiarly gay in the appearance] permitted to leave the country, having three times adver- 
an aflernoon, when the fashionables move | ts sed wy intention of doing so in the German and Rus- 
out in their carriages. A large proportion of the resi- OY these proceedings, the expense is 
dents consists of families of the old nobility, courticrs,| the least consideration. ‘The trouble is very great. And 
ivil officers, who have either retired| ot’ the a actually expended, the smallest part is that 
the basiness of lit, or have wisely] which finds its way into the government treasury. Pub- 
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sought an honouiable retreat) before the anticipated! lic clerks and hieher officers are miserably paid. Since 
frown of the antoerat pronounced their doom. ‘Vheir|they must subsist on other means, the performance of 
equiprges present a curlous mixture of shabbiness and anty is made an act of favour for which they are to be 
splendour. No earriages of respectable persons are seen} re:mnerated. T look forward with fearful anticipation 
without four horses. ‘The leaders’ traces are so long|to a time when this hydra principle may manifest itself 
that a pair of horses might easily be harnessed between] atong my fellow-servants of the English government 


them and the wheelers. A dirty urchin, like puss in}ia India, if an impolitic economy be suffered to encroach 


boots, with a dirtier livery, is mounted on the off leader,] yet farther on the hard earned wages of their labour. 











flourishing a short whip in his left hand, while the coach- The oriental character of every thing around frequent- 
man adapts the longthofhis whip to the dignity of his mas-| ly carrics me back to : 
oo mich in any other feb ould be compromised} the clime of the East, to the land of the sun.” 
by the ruined condition of | ackle. His own dress, 
howevet, it generally of a better order. A long blue{) The usual salutation of Khyreeut, health, and the 
iftam, wich a silken ecinture of ud, colours and ‘Torjok| names of fruits, as Khurboozah and Turboozah, the dry 
manufacture, a square cap, anda fine flowing beard, dis-|and water melons, with many others, are Persian or 
tinguish the chien, Arabic in their origin. The bearded faées of the men ; 


Some idea cf the relitive proportions of different] their long flowing robes; the darkness of their complex- 
classes of society in Moscow m y be formed trom the}ions, and their timid spirits, daring only in roguery ; 
following sched their low cunning and habitual false hood; in short, the 

Nobles, 14,724; Serfs of the crow + 3,101; Beclesiasties,| general character of the people ; their dress, habits, and 
1388; Merchants, 12,104; Foreigners, 2.855; Citizens,| buildings ; are far more Asiatic than European. Just at 
28,029; Artisans, 1 se 1; Military, 22,1! + Maire ufae-| this time, Russia exhibits another striking feature of re- 
turers, 1,854; Coachmen, 1,882; Serfs, 126 ; Miscel-] se pmb lanee to the east. T hat dreadful scourge, the cho. 
laneous, 19,204; Total OAE, 545. : - 7 owe 

The hospitality of the Moseovites has always been] * A day or two after the date of this letter, the cheilaien 
proverbial. A singular instance of it, carricd almost tof morbus entered Mos scOW, and the lady here referred to 
excess, occurred a day or two ago oy Fr on my first} was one of its first victims. 
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hetes which has hitherto been confined, at least in its 
more destructive ravages, to India, has already laid 
waste the city of Astrachan, and is proceeding with 
rapid strides towards Moscow. Every day brings fresh 
tidings of its progress. The whole population is in a 
state of alarm. ‘The emperor, supposing it to be infec- 
tious, has ordered out a cordon of troops to intercept all 
communication between Astrachan and Moscow. The 
cholera is the universal topic of conversation among 
rich and poor. Every one asks the question which no- 
body can answer, * Whiat is the best remedy ?” I have 
been repeated lly urged to present myself to the governor, 
notwithstanding the declaration that I know nothing 
of medicine,) because [ have been in the midst c7 its ra- 
vages in India; and it has frequently been declared with 


the presence in Moscow of any individual who had been 
an eye-witness to the effects of the disease, he would 
certainly sammon him with a view to obtain some infor- 
mation that might suggest effectual preventive measures. 
This is a dreadful visitation: but, look where we will, 
the chastising hand of Providenee seems to be laid on 
the nations of Europe. 
— > — 
LETTER XIV. 
St. Petersburg, September 28th, (U6th), 1830. 

My last letter was dated from Moscow. IT am now in 
homeward progress. A growing acquaintance with for- 
eign lands increases my love of our country, and enables 
me more Justly to appreciate her political, social, and 
moral privileges. On Friday, the twenty-fourth ultimo, 
I left Moscow for St. Petersburg, retracing, unwillingly, 
my steps for nearly five hundred miles. The road by War- 
saw to Berlin is little more than fcur hundred leagues, 
while that which I am pursuing is about seventcen hun- 
dred miles; butthenorth of Poland ts a bed of sand; and at 
this season scarcely passable. As a companion could not 
be ensured, and as there was a probability of my deten- 
tion on the road among Polish Jews, proverbially the 
greatest rogues of their race, L resolved to attempt the 
longer route on the coast of the Bultic, through the west 
of Poland and northwest of Prussia. A fourth of the 
journey has been accomplished. In the course of the 
remainder, I sliall see an interesting country, and many 
large commercial towns, which would otherwise remain 
unknown to me except by name. 

Atier a journey of four days and three nights I ar- 
rived at St. Petersburg late yesterday evening. The 
principal towns and other objects of interest on the road 
have already been described in a former letter. My 
three companions in the diligence were Russians; men 
of low birth, lower manners, and lowest intellect. One 
of them sath been a slave. Having prospered in trade 
conducted on his own account, he bought his freedom, 
with that of his family, for twenty thousand rubles, or 
about niue hundred pounds. I have heard of a vassal of 
Count Sheremetiefl, the richest subject in Russia, who 
paid ten thousand pounds sterling for his liberty. 

The novelty of every thing an English traveller sees 
in the habits and modes of the natives renders it exceed- 
ingly difficult for him to form a correct estimate of the 
state of society in Russia, since the grounds on which his 
opinion must be formed involve considerations to which his 
mind hasnever been habituated,and from which itis there- 
fore probable that he may deduce erroneous conclusions. 
In St. Petersburg his estimate is likely to be more cor- 
rect, because there is so great a mixture of foreigners 
that among the higher orders intercourse is conducted on 
principles similar to those which govern social life in 
other large capitals of Europe. Pecultar attention is 
paid to rank, Every public officer and distinguished 
foreigner, whether civil or military, has a title assigned 
him, which to our minds conveys an idea, not sanctioned 
by the fact, of military authority. For instance, a finan- 
cier may be ealled a major-general, or a tiny prince, two 
years old, may be designated a general; but these are 
merely terms to which a certain rank is attached: they 
have no connection with military affairs. It is not diffi- 
cult to account for the prevalence of this custom in a 
country depending on its army for political existence. 
Every thing that raises the army in public estimation 
strengthens the country : and nothing can do this more 
effectually than an acknowledgment ‘of military rank as 
superior to every other, and an establishment of the prin- 
ciple that even civil officers arc dignified by the grant of 
honorary military titles, An introduction at court opens 
to a man the first cireles of society in St. Petersburg. 
Till then, he is a piébeian. From that moment, he is 
vested with patrician honours. The merchants form a 
distinct class. They are not admitted to the tables of 








great earnestness, that, if the governor were aware of 
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the nobility ; nor is there an order of gentry with whom 
they may associate. Their intercourse is therefore con- 
fined to their own body. ‘The principal shopkeepers, 
many of whom are foreigners, chiefly Germans, are in- 
cluded among the merchants. ‘The third class consists 
of the slave peasantry. These distinctions prevail 
throughout Russia; except that in the interior of the 
country the number of merchants is so small that the 
people may be said to distribute themselves into two 
classes, nobles and serfs. 

The population of Russia, including all the subjects of 
the emperor, amounts to fifty-five millions. Of these 
thirty-eight millions profess the Greco-Russian faith : 
ten millions are Roman Catholics; three and a half pro- 
testants; two millions Mahomedans, and a million anda 
half Pagans. The superficial area of the empire is three 
hundred and seventy-three thousand square miles, allow- 
ing on an average a square mile to one hundred and 
forty-seven persons. Comparing the density of the popu- 
lation of European Russia with that of the rest of inha- 
bited Europe, it appears that it is as nine to forty. Hi 
Russia in Europe were populated as weil as Sweden, it 
would contain ninety-five millions of inhabitants; if as 
well as Gerinany, four hundred and thirty-two millions. 
It has been calculated that the capabilities of the soi! 
would admit an increase of population to the amount of 
two hundred and seventy-five millions, without subject- 
ing them to inconvenience from a want of subsistence. 
Of the present inhabitants, forty-five millions are of the 
Sclavonic race, by which I mean Russians, Poles, Bul- 
garians, and Servians; three millions are Fins; two mil- 
lions Lithuanians ; and four millions are composed of 
Samoiedes, Mongols, Turks, Moldavians, and Arme- 
nians. ‘The rest are European forcigners, in the follow- 
ing proportions :—Germans, 330,000 ; Swedes, 56,000 ; 
Greeks, 21,000; Danes, 15,000; French and English, 
4,000 ; Jews, 460,000 ;—936,000. 

In many of the conquered provinces slavery has cither 
never existed or it has been abolished. In those where 
it does exist, the nobles are calculited at seven hundred 
and fifty thousand; the seris at thirty-six millions. ‘The 
nobles are subject to no tax, but pay for their vassals. 
By a charter of nobility they are exempt from mili- 
tary conscription and corporal chastisement; and, as fine 
and imprisonment are punishments comparatively ua- 
known, if a noble be guilty of a crime, the emperor de- 
grades and banishes him to the Siberian mines. He is 
theu civilly dead, and has ceased to enjoy his former 
privileges ; so that, if again criminal, he may be flogged 
or otherwise punished, or even be subjected to execu- 
tion. ‘Te nobility are divided into three classes; here- 
ditary, oilicial, and those raised for military exploits. 
According to this division they are enrolled in three 
registers preserved among the public records. ‘They are 
also arranged in another mode, according to which they 
take rank and precedence. Instead of our titles of ba- 
ron, viscount, &c. there are fourteen grades: and a man 
is called a noble of the third class, or fourth class, &c. 
In the eight first classes rank descends to children, who 
(as sooa as enrolled among the population of the coun- 
try) are nobles of the fourteenth class, and gain a step 
every third year, unless pushed on more rapidly by inte- 
rest or merit. These rise es a matter of course from the 
lowest to the highest class but two; the two first being 
set apart for chief officcrs of state. Those who are 
created nobles cease to rise when they have attained the 
ninth class, unless specially promoted by the emperor. 
The difficulty, therefore, is to pass the limits between 
the hereditary and non-hereditary nobles. This cffected, 
they rise gradually as far as the third class. In one sense 
the nobility may be said to be vassals of the crown, for 
the emperor exercises arbitrary power over them in 
many respects; especially in the choice of a wife and a 
profession, on neither of which occasions can a nebleman 
act without permission from the crown, though that 
permission would never, in common cases, be withheld. 

Russians of the higher orders are intelligent and, for 
the most part, well educated. It is by no means uncom- 
mon (I might almost say it is the gencral case in a large 
party) to hear four languages, and often five, spoken at 
the sane table ; the majority of the party understanding 
at least three of them. Every gentleman talks German 
and French, and many speak English. The Russians 
are jealous of our power ; the more so because they con- 
sider us to be jealous of theirs : but they respect and ad- 
mire us asa nation. A trifling incident may illustrate 
this. A nobleman of talent and information, whom I 
met at the Privy Counsellor Djunkorski’s house, offering 
me a letter of introduction to one of the first men in 
Moscow, almost apologised for doing so, saying, “ But 





cient introduction to any society.” The same gentleman 
observed. “ I consider the English to be the finest go- 
vernment in the world, and the administration of India 
to be the master-piece of its prowess. It is a political 
miracle. It is not in the ages of darkness, but in the 
nineteenth century, that England has driven from thei 
eastern possessions the French, Danes, Portuguese, and 
all other Europeans ; and that, with a handful of men, 
at a distance ot’ four thousend leagues, she holds in sub- 
jection more than a hundred millions of men, Ft i 
quite incomprehensible!” This enlightened Russian 
concluded by saying: “ IT would not on any account that 
England should lose India. India adds greatly to her 
power; and IT regard it as essential to the peace of Eu- 
rope that england should be powerful.” I may observe, 
by the way, that an acquaintance with India 1s some- 
times very serviceable toa man abroad. The children 
are amused by accounts of wild beasts; the ladies like 
to hear of Indian manners and customs, and the gentle- 
men are interested in castern politics. 
The number of orders instituted as rewards strikes a 
traveller in Russia as being almost ridiculous. Nearly 
every common soldier has three or four. Many have 
six or seven. Civil orders and those of knighthood are 
only less numerous. The pretences under which these 
honours, with snuff-boxes and similar presents, are 
bestowed, are quite absurd. Last month a snutf-box, 
with the emperor’s portrait, was forwarded to the duke 
of ———., mercly because he hed taken the trouble to 
give a ticket for some public building toa young Rus- 
sian traveller. The occasions on which these favours 
are generally granted are so trivial, that what was in- 
tended as an honourable distinction has almost ceased to 
be such. ? 
With regard to slavery in Russia, it may be observed 
that it is a condition of mild restraint on man’s free will 
compared with the slavery of the West Indies. Masters 
ean legally inflict only a slight corporal chastisement ; 
and the law directs that attention be paid to complaints 
of vassals against their masters. Thus, nominaily, the 
owners have not power of lite and death, and there is 
redress agai sive grievance ; but, virtually, they 
are absolute in their domains, and there is no redress. 
Still, considering the authority possessed, [am inclined to 
think that less tyranny is exercised than might be ex- 
pected. Excess of anger is not characteristic of a Rus- 
sian. Compared with the native of a southern clime he 
is cold and apathetic. His slave is therefore less valued, 
and less flogged. Slavery, however, can never be divested 
of her real character 3; and her more] influence ts here but 
too evident. ‘The seris are an appendage to the soil; 
and cannot legally be alienated from it; but this law i 
frequently evaded, and they are bought and sold like 
other personal property. An owner is entitled to the la- 
bour of his male slave three days in the week without 
any remuneration. If he employ him during the othei 
four days he must furnish him with food and clothing. 
Mutual interests generally induce a contract between 
the parties :.and the serf is allowed to work on his own 
account, paying a certain abrok, or rent, to his master. 
This varies in proportion to the trade he may pursue, 
and it is raised from time to time as his circumstances 
prosper. Some of the native merchants in this city pay 
hundreds, and even thousands of rubles each year to 
their masters for permission to carry on trade. Wer 
they to refuse, the nobleman has power to summon them 
to the estate of which they are an appendage, and to 
compel them to work. If a serf do not aspire to trade, 
but continue to cultivate the soil, his imaster provides 
hit with land and a hut. As the nobles have an oppor- 
tunity of watching narrowly the condition of their pea- 
santry, and as they are in the habit of raising the abroh 
in proportion to the ability to pay, while the emperor de- 
mands and receives a fixed amount from serfs of the 
crown, these are always in a condition far superior t 
that of other serfs. No slave is allowed to leave the vil- 
lage to which he belongs without a passport from his 
owner, so that it is difficult for any to escape from th: 
grasp of a master: and as the power of holding slaves 
is one of the privileges of nobility, no manumitted serf 
can himself purchase, or otherwise obtain, a slave. 
Considering the present state of civilisation in Russia, 
and the intimate connection betweena qan’s desires and 
enjoyments, I am not inclined to think that the creat mass 
of Russian slaves are less comfortable than the free-born 
Indians. It is true that they have nothing, but then they 
want nothing. I have been eredibly informed that a 
caravan of a hundred boors carrying sugar from Moscow 
to St. Petersburg, will pass a night at an inn and not 
spend three halfpence among them, because they cannot 
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indeed the character of an English traveller is a sufli- 


if estimated by our ideas of happiness, it is less so in 
reality, because they see and knew noother state. Their 
master is raised too far above them to excite jealousy or 
ambition; and between him and them there is no third 
class. So long as they can satisfy the present cravings 
of nature, they wish for nothing more. Devoid of fore- 
thought, they have no anxiety for the future. ‘The stripe 
inflicted one minute is forgotten the next, and not dreaded 
tor the following. 

It is in moral rather than in physical effects that the 
baneful influence of slavery, and of that ignorance which 
slavery promotes and perpetaates, is manifested. All 
that a serf possesses, even his wift, is the property of his 
lord. A conviction that the licentious gratification of 
passion would in most eases lead to his own murder, acts 
as a check on the superior in the absence of law: but 
the mere existence of the power alluded te, though seldom 
exercised, renders compe ratively insecure that sacred tie 
on which the whole fabric rests of social charities. ‘The 
serf lives like an animal, and habituated to eect, learns in 
some respects almost to feel, as one. Since his abrok 
will be raised with prosperity he conceals his gains, and 
the first lesson he is taught with the dawn of reason is to 
deceive his master. To effect this, he must deceive his 
fellow slaves; thus low cunning and a habit of daring 
falsehood are engendered. Selt-interest is always the 
mainspring of exertion; and since the labour of a serf 
enriches chiefly his master, the motive to industry is 
removed, and a slave is habitually idle. Determined 
idleness is the chief feature of his character. Nothing 
but physical compulsion overcomes it. He has no repu- 
tation to lose. Unrespeeted by others, he respects not 
himself’; and if he have an opportunity of stealing, what 
should prevent him? If discovered, he is beaten; but he 
is accustomed to be beaten ; and a temporary enjoyment 
of the stolen goods knows no diminution from remorse of 
conscience or violated principle. This is a sad pteture, 
but true; and so it must remain till light and liberty 
dawn on this benighted land. 

The debased condition of the peeple is the necessary 
result of slavery. It arises from no want of moral or 
intellectual capabilitic s: on the contrary, these are pos- 
sessed by the peasantry in a very remarkable degree. 
Were not this the case, their state could not possibly be 
so good as it is. ‘The Russians are eminently gifted 
with the elements of the Christian character, though 
deformed and almost concealed by ignorance, superstition, 
and other banetul growths of slavery. Iam informed 
by a friend who has passed the greater part of his life 
ta deep-reoted conviction of eriginal and per- 


here, th: 
sonal sin, and a 
knowledge admits,) on the merits of the Saviour, charac. 
terise the Russians. In no class of native society, how- 
ever dissipated, do you ever meet a scorner. Whenever 
the subject of religion is broached, even in tlie midst of 
mirth and revelry, it will be treated with solemnity, or 
respectfully disposed of as unsuited to the occasion. 
Great attention is conceded to religious instruction, and 
a bible is the most valuable gift that can be offered toa 
poor man. My friend informs me that some of the 
scenes he has witnessed, when visiting the prisons with 
a man who, as a native of England and a resident in 
Russia, is a blessing to the one and an honour to the 
other country—I mean Mr. Venning, the Howard of the 
day—have made an impression that will never be effaced. 
The sudden hush and devout preparation of the prison- 





simple dependence (as far as_ their 


ers and soldiers of the guard when Mr. Venning has 
proposed to read the Bible; the look with which a 
solemn whisper passed from one to another, “ the word 
of God is going to be resd;” the fixed and breathless 
attention of all the listeners; the earnest petition for a 
Bible urged by some cf the soeldicrs, and accompanied 
with an assurance that they wanted to read it to one 
another while on duty; and the hitter disappointment 
they expressed on hearing that government had forbidden 
the boon they sought; all these, and many more inter- 
its, show that the Russians are prepared to 
receive the gospel with avidity, whenever it may be 
proclaimed to them; and encqprage a hope, not enthu- 
siastic, but sober and well founded, that when it pleases 
God to remove the darkness which now overshadows the 
land, conversions will take place, not as they do in some 
countries, among isolated individuals, far separated in 
time and place, but by whole masses of men throwing off 
the trammels of a degrading superstition, and worship- 
ping in spirit and in truth. 
My friend mentioned an interesting fact. Shortly 
after the dreadful inundation of 1824, crossing over the 
Neva with a large party of boors in a common icrry-boat, 
he was attracted by their conversation, which ran some- 
what in this strain: “ Well, this is a dreadful visitation 
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muster so large a sum. Wretched as their condition is, 
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that we have had.’ “ Yes, but we deserve it richly. 
Look, what sinners we are.” “ To be sure, that is true: 
and moreover, we know better. Why, there is not one 
of us that is not provoking God by our abominable 
wickedness. Nobles and slaves, we are all equally bad.” 
“Yes, and I tell you what, I should not be surprised if 
we have something still worse ; and we deserve it, for we 
do not lay our wickedness to licart, nor God’s chastise- 
ments, as we ought.’ ‘The arrival of the ferry at the 
opposite bank prevented my friend from hearing the con- 
clusion of this interesting conversation, maintained by 
two boorish peasants, whom a stranger would heve sup- 
posed to possess scarcely two ideas beyond providing for 
the necessarics of life. He assures me that this is not 
an uncommon case; but that the sentiments here cited 
may be received as a fair sample of those of the natives 
in gener il. It seems to be a remarkable trait of national 
character, that the first ideas imbibed are of a religious 
nature; and that the Russians having no other, by culti- 
vating these, have obtained a certain knowledge of reli- 
gion, on which it only requires that the truths of the 
gospel be gratted, to make it bring forth spiritual fruit. 
It is in spite of a natural tendency to moralise that 
slavery prevents the Russian trom rising to the point to 
which morality would elevate him. 

The real nature of this bondage, which might more 
justly be termed vassalage ;— its influence on character ; 
and the impediments it offers to moral and intellectual 
advancement, would form subject tor a little volume, and 
can only be properly treated by one whom long residence 
in the country, and intimate acquaintance with the lan- 
guage, have supplied with the necessary information. 
The opinions I have formed may be quite incorrect. 
Such as they are, I offer them to you: ard if you detect 
any inconsistency, it arises from a wish to give you 
always my first inspressions. Sometimes these are favour- 
able, sometimes otherwise, according to the character of 
the incident on which they depend. Apparent discre- 
pancies of this kind inay be easily recone iled ; and it is 
only by a earetul consideration of the various effects 
produced on the same mind, and a comparison of these 
with impressions made on others dissiinilarly constituted, 
that a man can hope to form a just estimate of national 
character placed beyond the limits of his own personal 
Investigation. 

In the hey-day of lite, with unlimited power, health, 
and every inducement to seek his own pleasure, the pre- 
sent emperor devotes his whole time to his subjects. 
From dawn of day till the afternoon, he is engaged in 
public affairs. Nor is his attention turned only to polli- 
tics, legislation, and military arrangements ; on the con- 
trary, the amoral state of the people, the — prisons, 
alinshouses, and similar institutions, are objects of his 
special regard. Unhappily for the country, the aristo- 
eracy are not as disinterested as the emperor. ‘Their 
aim and their attainment are to keep him in comparative 
ignorance, or to counteract lis efforts for the improve- 
ment of the present state of things. A determination on 
his part to carry into execution the desire of his heart tor 
the liberation of the serfs, would excite among the nobles 
a conspiracy which would probably end in the loss of his 
crown. = It is the power of an illiberal aristocracy that 
prevents Russia from rising to the elevation she would 
otherwise attain. 

The emperor, or “ Autocrat of all the Russias,” is as 
absolute as a monarch can be. He has no hereditary 
advisers and no chosen counsellors. ‘Che prime minister 
of the empire ts styled the chancellor. Each of the de- 
partinents has likewise its peeuliar minister, all of whom 
are ex officio members of a council consisting of thirty- 
five, who superintend the public offices. Imperial ukases 
are issued through a body, called a senate, who are 
employed as a mechanieal instrument, and have no 
deliberative power, except when they sit as a judicial 
court of appeal from inferior tribunals. Governors are de- 
puted to the provinces of this extensive empire, who carry 
on the duties of their governments by means of subord)- 
nate employes, anda host of gens-d’armes, who correspond 
to the Omiah with which a civil functionary is surrounded 
in India. But with the number and duties of these, all 
resemblance ceases. ‘The talent, patient investigation, 
laborious assiduity, and undeviating integrity, which 
characterise British civilians in the cast, are for the most 
part wanting in the Russian governor. Money is the 
sole passport to justice. ‘To obtain money is the main 
object of almost every judicial officer. This evil will 
never be remedicd so long as the present inadequate 
stipends are continued to public servants, whose salary 
seldom amounts toa quarter, and often not to a tenth, of 
what they are expected and obliged to spend. In some 


ago, notwithstanding great changes in the relative value 
of money and in the habits of the people. ‘The whole 
system of government is bad. 

“At the present time the Kussians are in a state to feel 
most keenly the effects of an absolute monarchy, a cruel 
aristocracy, and the want of a middle class. ‘They are 
too civilised not to be conscious that they are slaves. 
They are too little advanced in civilisation to exercise 
any check on the autocrat and nobles through the medium 
of public opinion. Government, conscious that _know- 
ledge must burst the chains which now gall the people, 
has imposed a strict censorship on the press. A miserable 
unmanly policy is pursued to prevent men from speaking 
what they think, or knowing what others think. Every 
foreign newspaper is held back if it contain an account 
of a mutiny or a sentiment favourable to liberty. In 
short, mind and body are alike enslaved in Russia, and 
despotism is complete. 

I hiave made the courts a subject of particular enquiry, 
and, strange to say, I have not been able to meet with an 


individual who could inform me of the Jegal mode of 


recovering a debt or prosecuting a criminal. The only 
answer I have obtained is unsatisfactory indeed. “ I] 
n’y a point de loi, il n’y a que des ordonnances (ukases)’’* 
Nor is this an exaggerated statement. A gentleman who 
has shown me much kindness is now poor, because there 
is no legal mode by which he may recover large debts 
due to him from Russian nobles. This deficiency in the 
system of jurisprudence cannot fail to influence com- 
merce prejudicially. Here a man’s word is worth 
nothing without a bond; a bond is useless without law ; 
and since there is no law, there is neither bond nor faith, 
neither credit nor enterprise. ‘The whole external com- 
merce of Russia is conducted by foreigners. Ships are 
commanded by Germans, insured and_ freighted by 
English, and often manned by Swedes or Fins. ‘To 
remedy this state of things, the emperor has ordered a 
digest to be arranged of the ukases of his predecessors, 
and laws to be framed in accordance with them: but the 
nobility retard, as much as possible, this desirable work, 
because its completion will involve a restriction of their 
power. 

The revenue of the country is derived from a capita- 
tion tax on the serfs, and another tax on the vassals of 
the crown. A censns is made every fifth or sixth year ; 
when males above twelve years old are endowed by go- 
vernment with seven acres of land, for which they, or 
their masters, are taxed at the rate of three rubles per 
annum. This will give you some idea of the enormous 
quantity of waste land in the empire; far more than 
sufficient, if cultivated, to supply food to the population 
of England and India in addition to her own. The male 
serfs amount to about eighteen millions, of whom seven 
millions are vassals of the crown, paying an annual 
abrok of ten rubles a head. Besides these, there are six 
other principal sources of revenue: first, the monopoly 
of brandy and salt; second, customs; third, Siberian 
mines; fourth, the mint; fifth, stamps ; and sixth, a duty 
on merchants, who, according to the guild, or rank, in 
which they enroll themselves, pay a certain per centage 
on the capital they employ. ‘The following rough sche- 
dule will give you some idea of the proporticn these 
sources of revenue bear to each other. 

Millions of Rubles. 





Capitation - = ‘= - - 70 
Abrok ~ - - . é 54 
Brandy and Salt - . ° - 98 
Customs - = - = © 50 
Mines - . = . cs - 10 
Mint > ‘ a . = 8 
Stamps - ° ° - * - 6 
Merchants - - - - - 6 
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When there is no extraordinary call for money the 
receipts and expenses of government are nearly balanced, 
but the smallest extra disbursement turns the scale 
against the country. The interest of the national debt 
swallows up forty millions; the marine twenty-four mil- 
lions; diplomatic charges twenty-two millions; and the 
army a hundred and fifty millions of rubles, annually. 

The present army is calculated at eight hundred and 
seventy thousand men. Of these, five hundred and 
twenty thousand are infantry; two hundred and forty 
thousand, cavalry: sixty thousand artillery; and fifty 
thousand lif-guards, pioneers, sappers, and Cossacks. 
Every third year two men in five hundred are enlisted. 
By this means a constant supply of soldiers is yielded to 





* There is no law—only ukases. 





offices it remains uearly the same as it was a century 








the state. Every sert becomes free from the moment 
he is enrolled in the imperial army: his long beard is 
cut off, and he is thenceforth a civilised European: but 
the change in his condition is regarded as a subject of 
condolence, rather than congratulation. His friends 
consider him as dead, becouse every social tie is rup- 
tured; and, sometimes (I am informed) they even put 
on mourning. ‘The pay of a private is thirty rubles, or 
twenty-seven shillings a year. Besides this, he receives 
clothes, and a certain quantity of salt and grain. ‘The 
salary of officers is equally insufticient to enable them to 
live in a style suited to their rank. Hence gambling, 
dishonesty, and a whole train of evils. 

I have long been convinced of the improbability of our 
Indian possessions being endangered by a war with 
Russia. This conviction is confirmed by observation 
during my short sojourn here. ‘There is a want of sys- 
tem in every public department ; in none, perhaps, more 
than the military; and there is a surprising ignorance 
of every thing connected with the east. Between Russia 
and Persia there is no cordiality. It is not to be expected 
that that should ever exist; but even could the latter be 
induced to favor an invasion of India by Russia; could 
the difficulty of procuring sustenance for an army on the 
route be overcome; and could the constitutions of the 
soldiers be fortified against the climate; yet Russia is 
not furnished with resources to enable her to carry an 
efficient army through the territory occupied by the 
warlike nomade hordes of Afghanistan and of neigh- 
bouring countries. National power consists neither in 
money nor men, but in the relative proportion of these to 
the territory occupied, and in the ability to apply them to 
practical purposes. ‘Tried by this test, the wealth of 
Russia will be found to be less, and her disposeable mili- 
tary force smaller, than that of any of the kingdoms 
with which she is likely to be embroiled; and greatly 
inferior to that against which she would contend in the 
event of her ambitious hand grasping at India. Such is 
the case at present: but who shall venture to conjecture 
what may be her power a century hence? 

It is impossible to visit this country, and to think of 
what she was a hundred years ago, without being aston- 


.Jished at what she is now. The rapidity of her progress 


is extraordinary. Every new invention in mechanics 
and every improvement in manufactures, in whatever 
corner of the world originated, is immediately adopted 
or tried at St. Petersburg. An absolute monarch never 
wants money, and many expensive failures weigh little 
in the balance against one succesful experiment. With 
arts and manufactures, the moral condition of the people 
is undergoing a change. ‘There can be little doubt that 
improvement of the intellectual faculties is the first step 
to moral elevation. Education must precede a change 
of habits, and the mind’s fetters be struck off before 
moral obligations can be fully appreciated. 

Impressed with this conviction, it is pleasing to observe 
in Russia many institutions for the instruction of youth. 
There are seven universities in the country, containing 
three thousand students and one hundred and ninety 
professors. Besides these, are fifty-nine colleges for the 
education of priests, containing twenty-six thousand 
students and four hundred professors. There are also 
several medical and military seminaries, with some 
hundreds of provincial and district schools, (independently 
of private academics,) under the protection of govern- 
ment. 

In this city are two institutions, founded by the em- 
press Catherine the Second, of a peculiarly interesting 
character; ‘Le convent de jeunes demoiselles,” and 
L’ institut de Sainte Catherine.” The former was esta- 
blished in 1764, for the education of eight hundred girls, 
It is divided into two parts, for the daughters of nobles 
and of citizens, who pass here nine and six years respec- 
tively. Fifty or twenty-eight pounds sterling are paid 
annually for each girl. For this sum she is boarded and 
clothed, and taught not only reading and writing, arith- 
metic, and needle-work ; but also French and German, 
music, drawing, and natural philosophy. An annual 
exhibition is held, at which the late empress-mother 
made a point of being present. To this the corps diplo- 
matique and chief officers of government are invited, 
with several of the nobility and parents of pupils. Those 
girls who have distinguished themselves receive appro- 
priate rewards, and those who leave the convent with 
eclat are presented with the empress’s cipher sct in dia- 
monds, which they wear ever after asthe most honourable 
distinction a female can obtain. The other institution 
referred to, calculated to accommodate three hundred 
girls, is of a similar nature, but open only to daughters 





of the nobility. 














